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INTRODUCTORY 


The temple in South India is perhaps the only ancient religious insti- 
tution that has retained its importance and popularity down through the 
ages. Patronised by royalty and the public, it has preserved age-old 
traditions around it and fostered arts of different kinds in a remarkably 
noble way. Most temples contain valuable inscriptions that serve as the 
most authentic source for reconstructing the ancient history of the land. 
During the medieval period, the South Indian temple was the hub of the 
socio-religious life of the people and served as the centre of the activities 
of the village community. It played also considerable role in the economic 
activity of the people and the fostering of administrative institutions. 
Hence the importance of the study of the temples of South India, which 
offer valuable and useful data for an understanding of the main currents 
of the political-,religious-, art~, social-, and economie history of South 
India, 


The Tyāgarājasvāmi temple at Tiruvārūr is one of the most ancient 
and biggest temples in South India. It is rich in traditions and many 
legends of much religious significance have grown round it. It preserves 
many inseriptions on its walls, dating from the period of the imperial 
Cholas to that of the Mahrātta rulers of Tanj&vür. The temple-complex 
with many additions and renovations of centuries within, provides a rich 
field for the study of Southpindian architedture through its many shrines, 
mantapas and gópuras. It has a good number of stone soulptures and 
bronzes. 


The temple has a unique place in the history of Šaivism in South 
Tndia and is associated with the names of Saints like Nanasambandar, 
Appar and Sundarar who have sung its praise. Besides, some other im- 
portant Nāyanmārs were also closely connected with the place and temple. 
It continues to be a temple of great popularity, with large properties. 
Festivals on a grand scale are being conducted regularly. The Tiruvariir 
temple is one of the few living South Indian temples with a rich past, 


The scope of the study covers the temple in all its aspects ; its 
origin and grow 5 legends, traditions and symbolism peculiar to it; 
religious movements connected with or centering round it; literature 
relating to it ; its services to society; its art and architecture; and its 
administration through the ages. 


The main sources for a study of the temple are the stone inscriptions 
and copper plates found in it. A few inscriptions found in some other 
temples in the Tamil country also contain references to the Tiruvārūr 
temple, and are utilised here wherever necessary. Besides, references 
relating to the legends connected with the place are found in Tamil literary 
works like the Silappadikaram and the Manimékalai. Medieval works of 
secular nature like the Kalingattupparaji and Rajarajasdlanula also refer 
to some of the legends unique to Tiruvārūr. | 


Of the works of a religious nature, the Tēvāram hymns, and the 
Periyapuranam form indispensable sources for reconstructing the religious 
history of the temple and the place; references found in collections like 
the Tiruvasagam and works like the Tiruvārūr Mummanikkovai, Tiru- 
vārūrulā and Kandapurāņam are also useful. 


Among the score of works that were written during 16th — 18th 
centuries concerning the deity and the place, the Tiruvārūr Purānam and 
Tiruvārūrkkūvat, are important as they depict the symbolic significance 
of the Tyagaraja concept as it developed during contemporary periods. 


Chiefly receiving its glory through its temple, the town of Tiruvārūr, 
of which a few wordy are necessary here, seems to have been a city of 
considerable importance, since the period of the rise of the imperial Chēļas 
of the Vijayalaya line. It was held in importance by the Chēla kings till 
the first half of the eleventh century, during which period the capital was 
transferred from Tanjavir to Gangaikondacholapuram and royal visits 
were thereafter moro frequent to the Chidambaram temple. 3 The town 
in recent times has acquired the distinction of being the birth place of: the 
great composer-devotee, Tyāgarāja as also for its association with the 


lives of the other two great composers in Karnatie music, Muttusv&mi 
Dikshitar and Syama Sastri. 





1. K.A. Nilakanta Sestri, The Colas, p. 348. 


Tiruvārūr is now a municipality, situated in the Nāgappattinam 
taluk of the Tanjavur district. The railroad junction bearing the name 
of the town, situated two miles south of the temple, lies eighteen miles 
west of Nagappattinam on the Southern Railway. With a population of 
about 29,000, the town’s major industrial preoccupation is mechanised 
hulling of paddy, through its numerous rice-mills. The making of minor 
iron-ware articles and toys forms one of the minor industries engaging a 
number of people. The town, dotted with and surrounded by rich paddy- 
fields, retains more of the rural flavour, a chief trait of the towns of this 
deltaic region. Odambokki, the river that girdles the town, is one of the 
numerous branches of the Kāvērī that water the Tanjavur delta. 


The main deity of the temple is named Tyāgarāja, after whom the 
temple-complex and the temple administration are known. However, the 
shrine of Valmikanātha, along with that of Tyagaraja forms the double- 
shrine that is situated in the centre, forming the nucleus of a staggering 
area of about nineteen acres, housing numerous shrines and many 
mantapas in three spacious prakaras. In the second prakara on the four 
corners are situated clockwise from the south-east corner, other important 
shrines of the temple-eomplex viz., the Achalésvaram, Atakesvaram, 
Anandégvaram and Siddhigvaram. Other important structures include 
the Nilotpalāmbāl shrine in the second pratara and that of Kamalāmbāl 
in the third. Of the important mantapas, the Dévasriyan mantapam and 
the Sabhapati manfapam are found in the third prakara. The Raja- 
naravanan tirumantapam is situated in the second prakara. There are 
also numerous little shrines containing lingas and many small mang cp ts, 
in the three prakaras. 


Before taking up the particular study of tho temple, the role played 
bv South Indian temple as an institution in the history of the land, may 
be briefly considered here. The origin of the temple as a specific centre of 
an organised faith is difficult to trace. But it may be suggested that 
places of prehistoric cults such as those of tree-worship and ophiolatry 
provided the nuclei for the later growth of temples based on well-developed 
religious beliefs. However, among the present South Indian temples, the 
more ancient, popular and sacred ones seem to be those, which were 
associated with the names of the three foremost Nayanars, Nanasamban- 
dar, Tirunavukkarasar and Sundaramūrti, and again around which there 
were legends of religious importance. 


The importance of the temple as a place of worship and a symbol 
of popular religious faith apart, its development as the centre of village 
activity during the medieval days is remarkable in its own way. Two 
reasons may be adduced for such growth: strong religious bias in the 
organisation of the Hindu society which vested the temple with obligations 
of more than a religious nature and rural autonomy in which the temple 
played a large part. 


Inscriptions found on the walls of temples and copper-plates 
preserved there, or elsewhere, mainly relate to grants by kings and people 
made for worship and services to deities. From the records many other 
facts relating to the society, helpful in reconstructing the pattern of life 
in those days, are available. 


The temple had its own managing committee though there are 
also instances of its being administered by the village assembly. ! 
Generally the village assembly had the local temple as the place for con- 
ducting its business. ? Rules and regulations relating to the formation 
and composition of village committees are found inscribed on temple 
walls.? Negotiations between assemblies of two villages were often held 
in the temple precincts. Village assemblies, even where they were not 
directly connected with the administration of the temples, retained the 
duty of supervising the grants made to the latter. 


The social functions of the temple were many-sided. It made 
provision for the recital of divine hymns and for the study of the šūstras 
in its hallowed eloisters, and patronised philosophic movements. 4 Schools 
are also found to have been run by the temple, with prescribed syllabi. 5 
Dance and dramatic performances were held in its mantapas. 6 Large 
temples had scores of musicians and dancing girls in their service. 7 
Other fine arts like sculpture and painting owed much of their growth to 
the temple, as is evidont from the numerous monumental remains found 
in the land. 


A.R.E., 1922, Part II, pp. 116-7. 

Ibid. 

Uttiramerur, 1 and 2 of 1898. 

Kumbakonam. 233 of 1911. 

Ennayiram. 335 of 1917. 

Tiruvidaimarudur. 157 of 1895; S.LI., Vol. V, No, 721. 
Tanjavur. S.I 1., Vol. II, No. 66. 


NORA Yr 


The temple bought and sold lands and kept strict accounts of its 
assets and liabilities, and had its own treasury and record office.9 It 
employed besides the priests and artisans, many servants, their qualifica- 
tions, duties and wages being specifically fixed. 10 It advanced loans to 
individuals and merchant guilds for interest. 11 Hospitals and dispensaries 
are found to have been maintained by the temples, 12 and provision was 
also made for feeding pilgrims and monks sumptuously at the temples. 13 


Thus the temple was a good institution which patronised and 
encouraged in the varied aspects of the activities of the village community. 
Its contribution to the success of local autonomy was also in no way small. 
Essentially agrarian in nature, the medieval village community could not 
have found a better place for developing its social life. 


The Tiruvārūr temple throughout its history maintained supremacy 
not only over the society in the local kūrram but also over the surrounding 
villages, their assemblies and temples. It is a typical example amply 
representing the qualities and achievements of the medieval South Indian 
temple, as an institution profoundly affecting the contemporary religious, 
political and social life of the people. 


9, Tiruvallam. 208 of 1921. 

10. R. Nagaswamy, ‘South Indian Temple - As an Employer’, The Indian 
Economic and Social History Review, Vol. II, No. 4. 

11. A.R.E., 1922, Part II, p. 117. 

12. Tirumukkudal. 182 of 1915. 

13. 155 of 1919; S.LI., XIII, No. 284. 


TIRUVARUR 
IN THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF SOUTH INDIA 


Any well developed and organised religion has a history, symbolism, 
mysticism and philosophy, as its main components. Its history, 
commences from the hoary antiquity of the faith, beginning with mytho- 
logical accounts, miracles and traditions. Symbolism is the sine qua non 
of & religion, however unostentatious its rituals may be, for it is the 
popular means of conveying the highest divine truths to ordinary men. 
Mysticism brings the ultimate truth to the level of human perception, 
actually experienced and revealed by a gifted few, with all the gloom and 
glee, characteristic of human life. And philosophy comprises the whole 
rational of a faith, trying to understand the relationship among the 
Universe, Man and God, on its intellectual side, and to establish a moral 
eode among its followers on its ethical side. Asa lively emblem of a 
living faith, the Tiruvārūr temple offers a rich field, to study all the 
above ingredients, under its massive roof. While the unique but fruitful 
developments that made the South Indian temple a socio-religious centre 
during the medieval days are considered elsewhere, here an attempt is 
made to bring out the religious significance of the temple, vis a vis the 
norms of a faith mentioned above. 


Like all ancient temples of South India, especially of Tamilnadu, 
tree worship lends the basis for the later growth of organised beliefs, at 
Tiruvartir also. The sthala vrksa (the holy tree peculiar to a temple) is 
the Pātiri, the trumpet-flower-tree (Bignonia chelonoides). Again purru, 
(ant-hill) takes the place of the linga in the main shrine, viz., Valmikana- 
thēšvara. 


Thus the principles and practice of tree-worship and ophiolatry are 
the ancient pre-Vedic bases whereupon at a later date, the liżga 
worship was established. Almost all the temples have their holy trees 
but clear evidences of ophiolatry are available only in a few places. It 
will be both interesting and useful to consider ophiolatry in some detail 
here, so as to bring out the antiquity of Tiruvārūr, as a religious centre. 


Apart from the primitive trends traceable in the religious beliefs 
of a young civilization, elements representing the bounty of nature can 
be found in the tree-worship, and dread and reverence for super 
human or non-human forces are detectable in ophiolatry. Both forms 
of worship are closely inter-related, for many snakes like to establish 
themselves in the roots of trees, especially, in those of huge and old 
ones. Ophiolatry in South India is purely pre-Vedic. 1 Though found 
scattered in few references, evidences for the practice of ophiolatry, 
ate not altogether wanting in the Sangam literature. In the Perumba- 
narruppadai, one of the Pattuppāttu, it is described that offerings were 
made to the snakes which were living under a Maruda tree.2 Again, 
that snakes were held in awe and reverence, is borne out by the 
Malaipadukadām. 4 


The legend that is connected with Valmikanatha at Tiruvārūr, 
is both interesting and illuminating in this connection. It is said that 
Vishnu, proud of the possession of a great bow, chased the Dévas, 
round the worlds, and on their prayer to Siva, his strength and pride 
vanished as he reached Tiruvārūr. And while he rested his head on 
his bow and stood dismayed, the Dévas, in the form of white-ants, 
built an ant-hill at one end of the bow and cut its string; Vishņu's 
head was cut off from his body by the straightening bow and he fell 
dead. However, Siva restored Vishnu to life and accepting the Dēva's 
wish he took the ant-hill as his abode here, changing from that of 
Ātakēšvaram which was nearby. : 


Atakésvaram is a biam or a subterranean apartment. Even 
now, south of the main shrine, in the second prākāra, near the sthala 
vrksū, there is a separate shrine known as Ātakēšvaram, where there 
is no deity but a subterranean passage traceable to six or seven feet 





1, G. Subramania Pillai, Tree-worship and Ophiolatry, pp. 100-1; also 
T. V. Mahalingam, ‘Nagas in Indian History and Culture’, JIH, XLIII, 
pp. 45 and 56. 

2. "Pamburai marudin ongucinai nilal, Paliperu viyan kalam maliya 
verri'-Perumbanarruppadai, 11.232-3. 

3. "karandu pambodungum payambumarulave kurikkondu marangotti 
nokkichcheritodi viraliyar kaitolu-uppalicea varidu neri yorit valan- 
cheyak kalimin" -Malaipadukadam, 11.199-202. 

4. Tiruvarur Puranam, vv. 153-62. 


towards the north, and closed by a slab of stone. It can be deduced 
without doubt that the ancient memory of the worship of snake, and 
of its abode, the ant-hill, and the subsequent introduction and cry- 
stallisation of lizga worship here, are strongly suggested by this legend. 
Thére are also other instances of ant-hill worship blending with later 
organised beliefs as at Tiruvorriyūr in the Chingleput District and 
Tiruverumbür in the Tiruchirappalli District. 


Unfortunately, two other important legends connected with 
Tiruvārūr are not of much significance like the one connected with 
Valmikanatha, for, unlike the latter which suggests principles, the 
former bring in personalities: Muchukunda and Manuniti. Muchukunda, 
as the story goes, was originally a monkey living on the Kailasa 
mountain, who, even as 8 lesser primate, pleased Siva, through his 
devotion and was consequently blessed to be born as a Chola king on 
earth. His valour on earth preceded his Herculean exploits in the 
abode of the Devas, where be saw the backs of fleeting Asuras, who 
were à menace to Indra. The grateful king of the Devas, presented 
the Tyagaraja idol to the Chēļa king, who installed the image in a 
separate shrine, by the side of Valmikanatha, in his rich capital, 
Tiruvārūr. This great king connot be identified easily with any Chola 
monarch of the Sangam period, or with any one of the Vijayālaya line. 
However, as a Chola king, his achievements are narrated by way of 
legendary recapitulation by the Silappadikaram. M aņimēkalai 5 and 
Rājarājasēļamulā. 5 Parentheticaliy it may be mentioned here that his 
subduing the Asuras, being presented with the Tyāgarāja image by 
Indra, and his installing the deity by the side of Valmīkanātha, are 
found painted on the ceiling of the Dēvāšriyan maņtapam, in the third 
prākāra of the temple. The paintings are assignable to late Vijayanagar 
period. In these paintings he is depicted with the face of a monkey, 


5. ''Kaduvisai avunar kanangondu  indikkoduvari ukkattuk konagar 
katta todukalal mannarkut tolaindanaragi nenchirul kura nigarttumel 
vittivancham peyartta maperum putam''-Silappadikaram, VI, 11,7-11 à 
Also, XXIX, Ammanaivari; Manimekalai, XXII, 11. 210 ff, 

6. ''vinnadu kattu Muchukundan minda nal mannadu kanda madandai- 
yorum” Rajarajasolanula, v, 70. 


and it is remarkable that the same monkey-faced Muchukunda, is 
portrayed as a devotee of Siva in the Vijayanagar paintings at the 
distant Lepakshi temple. 7 


Manuniti Chēļa, another monarch of this mighty Sun’s race, 
became famous in a different but equally noble sphere like the 
valorous Muchukunda. Once his son, the crown-prince, accidentally 
ran his chariot over a calf and killed it in a street of Tiruvārūr, the 
capital of Manunīti. The bereaved cow mother, rang the bell of 
justice at the palace entrance and Manu, informed of the accident 
ordered his minister to drive the chariot over his son, as a punishment 
and thereby dispensed justice. When the helpless minister committed 
suicide, unable to carry out the king’s order, Manuniti himself drove 
the chariot over his son. Moved by his sense of justice, Siva appeared 
in the firmament and revived all the dead, including the calf. 


Again, the Silappadikaram refers to the noble courage of this 
king, but the lines convey an air of mystery to the incident, as they do 
not say that the incident had taken place at Tiruvārūr; he is referred 
to only as an ancestor of the Chēļas of Puhār.$ It is only in the Periya- 
puranam, that the incident is specifically localised at Tiruvārūr.? But 
a quasi—historical value is attributed to the legend by an inscription dated 
in the 5th regnal year of Vikrama Chola ( A. D. 1118—1135) and found on 
the south wall of the second prākāra 19 of the temple. The record narrates 
the legend and gives the names of the prince and Manu's minister, 
respectively as Priyavrattan and Pālaiyūr Udaiyan Ubayakulamalan, by 
way of granting a piece of land to Chandrasékharan Adivitankan of 
Pālaiyūr, a descendant of the illustrious minister of Manu. However, the 
inscription does not establish the historicity of the legend, as the period in 
which Manu lived is not referred to. Further legendary colour is given to 


7, C. Sivaramamurti, '' Vijayanagara Paintings from the temple at 
Lepakshi'', Vijayanagara Sex Centenary Commemoration Volume, 
pp. 84-85. According to legends Muchukunda’s name is also associated 
with the temple at Tiruvorriyur. 

8. anub scenes pprt pus 
Bis seniwen! Lbh ODER ri sre sor 
NAGbAupD Ugdhada yua wig SO sme 
GugbGuuīu yanQger ug3u.... BauuBangib, XX, 11.52-5, 

9, Guduyrresb, BuypeyóS ni, vy. 13-49. 

10. 163 of 1894; S.I.I., Vol. V, No. 455. 
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the incident by the Mahavaméa which freely attributes this rare deed of 
compassion and justice to Ēlāra, a Ceylonese King. 1 


These two legends connected with Muchukunda and Manuniti, not 
only enrich the mythological significance of Tiruvārūr, having been firmly 
localised here, respectively through the popularity of Tyāgarāja and the 
narration by the Periypuranam, but also lend the suggestion plausible that 
the ancestors of the Chola kings, ruled over this area which is situated deep 
inside the Chola territory proper. This suggestion is further strengthened 
by the fact that Muchukunda is counted as the thirteenth of the Chola kings 
in the genealogical list furnished by the Kanyakumari inscription of Vira- 
rājēndradēva. 12 The Kalingattupparani claims Manu (he who drove his 
chariot over his own son) and Muchukunda as theearly ancestors in the 


Chola line, providing them respectively with the eighth and eleventh 
successions, 13 


Tiruvārūr and its temple, as all other religious centres and institu- 
tions, have assumed fresh significance and value, along the course. of 
time. So, numerous stories, symbolic of the divine merit, were added 
from time to time, to the most ancient local legends and the references 
found in early literature. Thus Tiruvārūr is called as a prihvi sthala 
(earth), of the five important sthalas, representing the five basic elements ; 
goddess Lakshmi did penance here for the sake of reviving her husband 
Vishnu, who lost his life due to conceit ; 14 and it is deemed that those who 
are born at Tiruvārūr will attain mukti, and will never take birth again. '5 


A score of other legends and divine sports of Tyagaraja, like those 
of the Lord of Madurai, are described in the Tiruvarür Puranam, 
assignable to the latter half of the 16th century, written by Maraifiana 
Sambandar. lša They enhance the divine dimensions of the temple and 

lil. Mahavamsa, XXI, 15-18 


12. EL, Vol. XVIII, No 4, pp. 26-30. 
13. adams gitura, vy. 187 and 189. 
l4. a wee ee as . DTD uran 

apapser Had sar yb (pig. edv LDTĒ S G0 Lp ovr 5 

apts) Gm b mici Gun euer Sour emi; 

- SHS GT eb, gung miii wi, v, 81. 

18. Yossat SnaruGumbug - &cemLib, 52; 

apá Sue S S sTGru gib. uBu sy - - AGA ur dysteb, yita er 

l [uw v. 17. 

15a. The work ıs known as Kamalalayachchirappu ennum Tiruvarur Pura- 
nam. Date cf the work is given by the author himself as S. 1464 (A.D. 
1542). Payirachchirappu, v. 25. 
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add to the spiritual aroma of the place ‘which is already brimming with 
enough significance. 


The Bhakti movement connected with the temple forms an 
important phase than the one represented by the legends and traditions 
connected with the place and the temple. It forms part of a larger move- 
ment that covered the whole of the Tamil land, heralded by the advent 
of the authors of the Tēvāram. These saints, Tirufiānasambandar, 
Tirunāvukkarašar and Sundaramurti, were the timely products of an era, 
covered roughly by two centuries, which witnessed a silent but fervent 
revolution, that elbowed out the heterodox systems like those of Buddhism 
and Jainism. They visited the numerous temples that dot the Tamil 
country and sang the Tēvāram hymns, well known both for their lyric 
grandeur and mystic excellence, celebrating the various attributes and 
divine deeds of Siva. Thus they revitalised the faith, by giving almost a 
new shape to it. Tirufidnasambandar and Appar (Tirunavukkaragar) 
belonged to the seventh century A.D. and Sundaramürti's date is almost 
by common consent placed in the eighth century. All the three have sung 
in praise of the main deity of Tiruvārūr and Achalésvara, whose shrine is 
situated in the second prākāra, has been sung only by Appar. Nanasam- 
bandar has composed five padigams on Tiruvārūr, while the contributions 
of Appar and Sundarar are twentyone and eight padigams respectively. 16 


-— 


As much a versatile poet as a mystic, Nànasambandar uses sound 
diction and choice metres to sing the praise of Árüran, as he endearingly 
calls the main deity of Tiruvarur. His first padigam here consists of 
Tiruvirukkukkuraļ (short couplets). 17 In them he entreats the people to 
offer flowers to the Lord of Ārūr, so as to get eternal bliss as well as 
happiness on earth. In another padigam he lists the divine deeds of Siva 
such as burning the triple-fort, dancing at the cremation ground and 
plucking one of Brahmā's heads.!'5 He also says that Siva has 
Alliyangūdai, on the left side of his body.19 It is significant that 





16. Geni. 
-1:95 & 105; 2:79 & 101; 3 : 45, 
yu - 4:4-6, 20, 21, 52, 53, 101 & 102; 5:6, 7, 24-32 8 34. 
abart - 7 : 8, 37, 39, 51, 59, 73, 83 & 95. 
17. ebupsrt 1:91. 
18. sbuģbstī 1:105. 
19. gveoduruGdanss garda uim & S sit ib sqsefl umso 
yodu yanuta i Osrapaurgib Ljedr ēstu yr -- éeibujbst 1:105:9. 
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abode. 32 Again the earliest reference to the name Vidivitankan is found 
only in a hymn of Appar, 3? and it is interesting that in the Chola inscrip- 
tions found in the temple, the deity is known only by that name. 34 The 
titles, Devarakandan and Adaravakkinkinippadattan, which are, inter alia 
attributed to Tyāgarāja, by later works like Tiruvartrkkovai, are also 
mentioned by this saint. 35 


Appar mentions two festivals that are celebrated even to-day in the 
temple on a grand scale, viz. Tiruvādirai (Mārkali) and Uttiram of 
Panguni. 96 He earmarks a whole padigam, to describe the Tiruvādirai 
festival during which the deity is carried around the main streets of the 
city, and the people take part in it in all joyous enthusiasm and worship 
the deity. It may also be stated here that during the Chola period (twelfth 
century) large provisions were made to celebrate these two festivals in the 
temple, as evidenced by an inscription. 37 


That there were various religious sects flourishing at Tiruvārūr, is 
attested by one of his hymns, which inter alia refers to the Pasupatas and 
Kāpālikas, the extreme Saiva sects ; they are said to have frequented the 
streets of the city. 38 


32. pooner wa gars sri Herm Gm gn Gores 
LIT &rTém & (meno emt 
yiurai apos Gar mi ym Gavucir - - glut, 6:27:9 
Beim eptygremb, gt Gase aaa. 
Jd. uwah GDA ris ow d; asīrigausi gara wruler eum m eir mer e» suia) 
- - JIT Gaeimgib, 5:7:8 
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Appar, who was originally a Jaina and became a Saiva through the 
grace of Siva, provides an autobiographical touch through a padigam, in 
which he flings a leaf from the book of his unhappy memories, catechising 
himself for not having sought the feet of Ārūran earlier. 29 He compares 
himself to a hunter who pursued a crow, overlooking a hare; one who 
preferred raw stuff to a fruit; and with one that tried to make a doll out 
of water. 4° Thus he is penitent for once having adhered to Jainism, 
instead of being a devotee of Siva. 41 


While Nānasambandar's verses exhibit militant zeal, and the hymns 
of Appar suggest humble piety, Sundaramūrti reduces the deity to the 
level of an endearing companion, expressing the mystical import of his 
devotion that saw the Lord taking an active interest in the delight and 
tribulation of the devotee. Sundaramirti’s life is closely connected with 
Tiruvarur, where the presiding deity of the temple helped him in many 
ways to make his life a pleasant one in all respects ; and this is described 
dramatically in the Per?yopuranam. 42 


In his hymns also, the norm comprises the various deeds of Siva 
and the glorification of the Lord of Ārūr. The burning of Māra, 43 
destruction of the triple-fort of Asuras to ashes, 44 killing the mad 
elephant,4> and the swallowing of the poison to save the Dēvas*5 are 
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some of the important deeds of Siva, which are singled out by Sundarar 
for singing His eulogy. 


But the most important of his eight padigams on Ārūr is the 
Tiruitondattogai. In this padigam, he enlists the names of sixty—three 
nayanars of Saivism, whose lives are narrated in detail in the Periya- 
puranam by Šēkki lar. In fact this padigam lends the basis and supplies 
the plot for Sekkilar’s monumental work and he acknowledges the same in 
it. 47 


That the deity took initiative to have Sundarar married to Paravai 
Nachchiyar, an accomplished dancing girl at Tiruvārūr and also to Sangili 
Nachchiyar at Tiruvorriyur 48 is mentioned in his hymns. He also admits 
that, as a friend, Ārūran, even abetted some of his misdeeds. 49 Besides, 
when the deity turns out to be indifferent to his plea for restoring one of 
his eyes, which the former had made blind, he also takes freedom to curse 
the Lord. 5° 


It may be clearly seen from a study of the Tévaram hymns on the 
Tiruvarur temple that they have from very early times preserved certain 
legends, traditions and festivals and that it was a popular religious centre 
deserving the special treatment from the three mystics, who sang elabo- 
rately in praise of the place and the presiding deity. 


Manikkavasagar, whose hymns constitute the Tiruvasagam, has 
also sung about the deity in some of his hymns. But his padigams are 
arranged ina thematic order, and not on a topographical basis as the 
Tēvāram hymns. Hence his verses do not offer any information on the 
importance of the place but merely eulogise the deity. In one of his 
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hymns he says that Brahma addresses Siva as Ārūran. 51 Tt is suggested 
that as in this hymn Vishnu addresses Siva as Semperuman, there is an 
implied reference to the legend connected with Ātakēšvaram, wherefrom 


Siva changed his abode to the ant-hill (purru), after which the city is 
known as Ārūr. 52 


The saint, in another verse, recalls with gratitude that Siva 
infused divine knowledge to him at Tiruvarur. 5? He also pledges that he 
would not praise anything else but the divine feet of the Lord of Ārūr. 54 


Chéramanperumal, a contemporary of Sundaramūrti and one of the 
Nayanars described in the Periyapuranam, has sung the Tiruvārūr mum- 
manikkovat. The work possessing the characteristic of ahattura? (internal 
experiences) narrates the longing of a beloved for her lover, and the theme 
of Ārūr and its Lord appears appropriately throughout the work : the lady 
parted from the lover loses sleep, even as those sinful souls, that do not 
contemplates on Ārūran, are restless;55 and the heart of the lover, 
keeping himself off his beloved for a long time, is compared to the sacrifi- 
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52. Atakam means gold, and Átakesvara is rendered in Tamil as Semperu- 
man, after the golden complexion attributed to Siva. Visnu's reference 
to this name perhaps implies his gratitude towards Siva, for his revival 
by the latter at Tiruvarur. Ar means Purru (ant-hills), and the refer- 
ences to Semperuman and Aruran respeciively by Visnu and Brahma, 
imply the legends connected with Atakesvara and Vanmikanatha. 


Sri. K. S. Navanithakrishna Bharatiyar, Tiruvasagam -- Arayccipperural, 
pp. 761-2. 
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cial stone (balikkal), kept at the outskirts of Tiruvarur for village 
deities. 56 


The next phase of the religious history. is marked by the Periya- 
puranam or Tiruttondarpuranam of Sekki lar. The theme of this work 
consists of biographical sketches of the Saiva Nayanars who dedicated 
themselves to Siva. Following closely the Kamban idiom in its literary 
style, the Pertyapuranam draws divine inspiration from the mystic fervour 
of the Tēvāram hymns. It depicts the lives of varied persons, forming a 
veritable intellectual and vocational spectrum, but their aims oriented to 
every thing great and noble in human life. 


To make it conform to the norms of an epic, Sekkilar makes 
Sundaramūrti a hero and lays the scene at Tiruvārūr. The reason for 
the choice, as he himself asknowledges, is that the Periyapurānam is based 
on the T'ruttondattogat, composed by Sundarar at Tiruvārūr. 9" Tiruvārūr 
is described by Sékkilar as a beautiful city of huge structures, situated in 
an equally beautiful natural setting. 


While describing the glory of Tiruvārūr, the legend relating to 
Manuniti’s justice is mentioned ; 58 Tiruvārūr is also referred to as the 
capital of Manu Chola, an ancestor of Anapaya. The latter can be 
identified with Kulottunga II, and the royal contemporary of Sekki lar, on 
the ba; sis of an inscription at Tiruvarur itself. 59 However, it is significant 
that Šēkkilār does not refer to the names of the son and minister of 
Manu, which are given in a Tiruvārūr inscription, assignable to a period 
earlier than that of Sekkilar®? Tt is also significant that he does not 
bring in any other legend relating to Tiruvārūr. The only exception in 


this connection is the hint in one of the verses that Lakshmi did penance 
at Tiruvārūr 6! 
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Sundaramūrti's life, is described in vivid detail, and the role played 


by the Tiruvarur deity is brought out in consonance with the hymns sung 
by Sundarar himself. 62 


Sundarar was born at Tirunāvalūr to Sadaiyanar and Išaifiāniyār, 
of Adi Saiva sect. That Isaifianiyar, the mother of Sundarar was born 
at Tiruvarur in the family of Nanasivacharya of the Gautama-gotra, is 
known from the Sanskrit portion of an inscription of Kulottunga II, 
found on the west wall of the second prakara of the temple. 63 It is 
an interesting piece of information, not found in Periyapuranam. 


Sundarar stayed at Tiruvārūr for a long time and returned 
there often even during his long itineraries. Sundarar fell in love with 
Paravaiyār, a beautiful dancing woman of Tiruvārūr and Ārūran 
accomplished His devotee's wish by helping him to marry her. 64 Again 
when they fell apart, due to the marriage of Sundarar with Sangili 
Nāchchiyār of Tiruvorriyūr, the deity thawed the quarrel and reunited 
them; but an asseveration was also in store for Sundarar, when the 
Lord made him blind temporarily. 65 


Eyarkon Kalikkamar and Viranmindar are two other nāyanārs 
whose lives are connected with Tiruvārūr. Both of them were anta- 
gonistic towards Sundarar for having put Siva to trouble in resolving 
the quarrel between him and Paravai, as also for having failed to 
worship the congregation of the Saiva devotees at the Dēvāsriyum 
mantapam. However, Siva intervened making both the nayanars good 
friends of Sundarar. 66 


Seruttunai and Kalarcingar are associated with the  Araneri 
(Acale$vara) shrine at Tiruvārūr. The former cuts the nose of the wife of 
the latter, a king, for having smelt a flower that was lying inside the 
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temple; Kalarcingar did his due to punish the impious deed by cutting 
off the queen’s hand. However, Siva appeared and praising the 
devotion of the nayanars, relieved the pain and distress of the queen. 67 


Dandiyadigal and Naminandi broke through Jaina opposition and 
established the supremacy of Saivism over the former.  Dandiyadigal, 
& congenitally blind man, was clearing the temple tank, as a holy 
service to Siva, with the help of a chord tied between the tank and 
water level. Some Jainas, who were living nearby, disturbed the handi- 
capped devotee and were punished by. Siva by being made blind. At the 
same time vision was restored to Dandiyadigal. The defeated Jainas 
were driven out of Tiruvārūr by the. king, who came to know of the 
devotion of the Adigal. 68 


Naminandi, to prove the truth of his faith to the Jainas, who 
refused to give him oil for burning lamps at the temple, burnt many 
lamps all over the temple, by using water instead of oil The Jainas 
were thus put to shame, through the grace of god. 69 It is interesting 
that this story is referred to by Appar in one of his hymns:on Tiruvārūr, 
wherein he praises the miracle performed by Naminandi. 7? 


Tiruvartrppirandar, are a group of devotees, and include all who 
are born at Tiruvarür. They are said to be free from the bondage of 
life, having taken birth at this holy centre, unique among all the 
sivasthalas. They are called as $ivagamas by Sékkilar. 71 


Somāšimāranāyanār was a great devotee of Šiva, who considered 
it his duty to feed and serve the Sivabhaktas at Tiruvārūr. 72 The 
sthalapuranas of Tirukkadavūr and Tirumakalam, add that- at the 
request of Somasimarar, Tyagaraja graced by his presence the yāga 
conducted by:him at Tirumakalam, a nearby sthale. 73 Sokkilar 
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however, does not-refer to this incident; and it is only one of the 
many instances, wherein Sokkilar scrupulously avoids certain incidents 
from his narration. Some of them might, however, have sprung up 
after his period. But even some of those ancient legends relating to 
Tiruvarur, which were evidently known in his time, are not found in 
his work. Miracles are not wanting in the  Periyapuranam, but 
Sēkkilār seems to have known exactly what to overlook to make the 
mystic import in each incident look prominent. In this respect his 
approach is more historical than any of his earlier or later hagiologists 
dealing with religious themes. 74 





74, genet e$. sdunera peo (Ed.) BgšūOsnem_iLjrmremib, Preface, 
p. Vili. 


TYAGARAJA 


The present temple-complex at Tiruvārūr is named after Tyaga- 
raja, who is enshrined in a separate structure, on the southern side of 
the Vanmikanatha shrine. Full of symbolism and mystic significance, 
Tyāgarāja is a popular store-house of mysterious secrecy ; though less 
of him is seen, much of him is said. The metal image of Tyāgarāja, 
in fact comprises the Somaskanda group, but only the faces of the god, 
goddess and the divine child are exposed, the rest being completely 
covered. 


The legend relating to the installation of the Tyagaraja image 
at Tiruvarur is an interesting one. Vishnu, to redeem himself from a 
curse by Parvati, whom he had failed to salute on one occasion, made 
a composite image of Siva, Uma and Subrahmanya (Sdmaskanda) and 
had the curse obviated by offering worship to it. Since then he was 
keeping the image, which came to be known as Tyāgarāja, on his chest. 
As Visņu inhaled and exhaled, Tyagaraja was performing the ajapa dance. 
Subsequently the image was presented by Visnu to Indra. 


Muchukunda, the great Chola monarch and a devotee of Siva, relieved 
Indra from the Aguras, and when asked what could be given to him as a 
token of gratitude, Muchukunda demanded the Tyagaraja image. Indra 
caused six images to be made exactly similar to the original one and 
placing all the seven before Muchukunda, told him that he might take the 
image, if he was able'to find out the original one. The indefatigable Chola 


pointed out the original, and in turn was presented with all the seven 
images. 


Reaching his capital, Tiruvārūr, he installed the Tyagaraja image 
in a separate shrine by the side of Vanmīkanātha. The rest of the images 
were installed at six important places in his kingdom.  Tirunallàru, 
N āgappattinam, Tirukkarayil, Tirukkēļili, Tiruvāymūr and Tirumaraik- 
kadu, all situated in the Kāvēri Delta. 


A3 


That the Somaskanda concept has been held populàr from very 
early times and is associated with the astanga yoga process ( the means of 
physical control for realisation ), is known from the legend. For the ajapa 
(that which is not chanted ) dance of Tyāgarāja signifies the control and 
manoeuvre of breathing.! This association of the Tyagaraja concept with 
the breath control methods of the psychophysical exercises seems to be 
very ancient, as Appar is found to refer to the theme of this deity resting 
on Vishnu’s chest.2 Tirumilar also speaks of the importance of the ajapa 


dance and stresses the significance of the manira which is not actually 
chanted.3 i 


Tyagaraja, who is referred to as 'Vidivitankan in the Tévaram 
hymns and in the medieval inscriptions,4 must have been in worship at 
Tiruvārūr from very early times. The image must originally have served 
as the utsavamūrti of Vanmīkanātha, for the latter is invariably referred 
to as Mūlattānamudaiyār in the Tévaram hymns, and as Mūlasthāna- 
mudatyar in the inscriptions.5 Appar refers to Vidivitankan as being 
taken -out in procession (bhavani)S The Tēvāram hymns seem to 
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distinguish between Ārūran and Tirumūlattānar? and the verses 
referring to the former name can be taken as addressed to Vidivitankar 
(Tyāgarāja), and those mentioning the latter, to Vanmikanatha. Again 
it is only in those hymns in which the deity is addressed as Ārūran, 
names and attributes peculiar to Tyagaraja are mentioned by Appar. 8 
In one verse Appar actually sings of * Ārūran alias Vidivitankan ”.9 


It is interesting to note in this connection that a Somaskanda image 
in the Brhadisvara temple at Tafijāvūr is called Daksipamēruvitankar in 
one of the inscriptions of Rajaraja I (A.D. 985—1016), found in the same 
temple.!9 It is probable that in course of time the processional image at 
Tiruvārūr superseded the main deity in importance and popularity. A 
parallel development is found at Cidambaram, where the metal image of 
Nataraja is held in higher esteem than the main deity, due to the 
significance of the cosmic dance of the former. 


The name, Tyagaraja, seems to have been attributed to Vidivitan- 
ka, sometime during the 15th-16th centuries. For until then the deity is 
referred to in inscriptions as Vidivitankan in Tamil, and as Aruradhipati in 
Sanskrit.11 It is only in the inscriptions and religious literature that 
date from the 16th century, that the name Tyazaraja occurs. 12 
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It is interesting to note that in one of the inscriptions found on 
the walls of the Acalesvara shrine mention is made of Dhanma- 
Vitankadevar. As the main deity is referred to as Araneriyudaiyar 
and Aranerimahadeva bhattarakar, the Vitankar referred to in the 


inscription must be the Somaskanda image preserved in the 
Acalesvara shrine. 
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With the advent of the name Tyāgarāja, many facets of symbolic 
attributes were added—Vidivitankan—reflecting deep significance. They 
are: maņittaņdu (sceptre), ratnasimhasanam (throne), sengalunirmalai 
(garland), viragandayam (sword), pancamukha vadyam(five-faced drum), 
sutiamattalam (a special type of «mrdangam), parinayanam (a pipe of 
South Indian variety, but with a longer tube than the conventional nātas- 
varam), aytravanam (elephant), and aliter (chariot). 


Except the elephant, which along with the ajapa dance, forms part 
of the subtler aspect of the Tyāgarāja concept and hence imaginary, the 
attributes unique to the deity can be seen in the temple;13 the musical 
instruments are daily played during the evening services. Only on six 
oecasions during a year, abhisheka is performed to the deity and even during 
such occasions the image is fully covered, but for the face, by cloth. On 
two occasions in a year, the feet of the deity are exposed for worship. 
Daily abhishékas are performed to a linga made of emerald which is kept in 
a silver casket and preserved in the shrine. And the reasons for such 
secrecy are not known and are not found, even hinted, anywhere. 


Mystery looms large against the empty cella of the deity's shrine, 
for the image is found installed in the vestibule (antarāļa) and the garbha- 
grha proper is used as a safe-room for jewels (tiruvābharaņa arai), the door 
of which opens right behind the deity. The west wall of this room seems 
to be a later screen, raised to cover an area, about five feet in breadth, 
and the breadth of the cella proper forming the length. The garbhagrha is 
provided with a tūmbu (chute), to let out the abAisheka water, which is not 
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in use today as there is no deity in the garbhagrha.: From an inscription 14 


dated in the 20th regnal year of Rajendra I, found in the same shrine, it 
is seen that the stone structure was erected in the 18th regnal year of 
Rajendra I (1030 a.D.) by one Nangai Paravai, an anukkiyar of the King. 
The inscription also states that the shrine was dedicated to Vidivitanka. 
Evidently the main deity in the sanctum was an image of Somaskanda. 
In view of the association of Vishnu with the Vidivitanka concept it is 
probable that a figure of Vishnu was also portrayed with the Somaskanda 
image. It is not known when the garbhagrha proper fell into disuse. 


It seems probable, from all the available evidences, that from the 
nucleus of an ancient mystic concept, the Vitankan theory has grown into 
the Tyāgarāja cult, during the period between the end of the 15th century 
and the beginning of the 18th century. It may be remembered that 
during this period many of the sthalapurāņas for various temples of the 
Tamil country were written or took their final shape. A substratum of 
Saiva religious literature, comprising many books in both Tamil and 
Sanskrit, devoted, mainly to legends and traditions thus came into being. 
Tiruvārūr alone forms the theme for twenty-five Tamil books and sixteen 
Sanskrit books of that genre. Simple spiritual truths, both clear and 
profound in their import, are buried under pedantic pretensions in these 
works. | | 


The Tyāgarāja images found in the rest of the sapta vitanka sthalas 
(the seven important places where Muchukunda is said to have installed the 
images brought from Indra), are also attributed with their own names and 
dances, and with an equally opaque veil of secrecy wrapped around them 
like the Tiruvārūr Vitankar. (See chart on p. 42 and map). However, 
Vidivitankar stands unique and supreme among them, attracting the 
devotion of multitudes of devotees, even as he had attracted, long ago, 
the great saints. 
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No. Place Taluk | Name of the Vitankar Dance 
Le Tiruvarur Nagappattinam Vidivitankar Ajapa nabanam : Dancing like 
| the chest (of Vishnu), moving up 

and down, and forward and 
backward. 

2. Tirunallaru Pondicherry State Nahavitankar. Unmaita natanam: Dancing 
like a mad man. 

3. Nagappattinam Nagappattinam Sundaravitankar Parāvārataranga natanam : Dan- 
cing like the waves of the sea. 

4, Tirukkarayil Nagappattinam Adivitankar Kukkula natānam: Dancing 
like a coek. 

5. Tirukkolili Nagappattinam Avanivitankar Bhrnga natanam: Dancing like 

(Tirukkuvalai) a bee, which circles in a flower. 

6. | Tiruvàymur Nagappattinam Nilavitankar Kamala natanam: Dancing like 
a lotus, which trembles in breeze. 

7. Tirumaraikkadu Tirutturaipptndi Buvanivitankar Hamsapada natanam: Dancing 


with the gait of a Swan. 





HISTORY OF THE TEMPLE 


The origins of most living temples in South India gre shrouded 
in mystery and it is equally so with regard to the beginnings of the 
Tyagarajasvami temple at Tiruvārūr, and as described in the preceding 
pages, evidences of the existence of pre-historic cults like tree- worship 
and ophiolatry are found in the temple, which also became important 
in the history of the resurgence of Saivism, through its close associa- 
tion with many Nāyanārs. Again the Tiruvārūr temple can be 
distinguished from some other types of temples which were erected 
either as pallippadais (sepulchral temples) or built at royal bidding. 1 
The importance and popularity of such temples declined with the patrons 
or donors who were responsible for them, while temples of the type at 
Tiruvarur, which have had a continuous history from a period going 
earlier than historie times and have played a large role in the theistic 
currents in South India, have not entirely depended on princely creations 
and munificence, though at the same time they have received substantial 
royal encouragement. In this section an attempt is made to reconstruct 
the history of the Tiruvürür temple with the evidence supplied by 


epigraphy. 


The temple-complex at Tiruvārūr is a growth, spread over miny 
centuries, around six important shrines, viz. those of Vanmīkanātha, 
Tyāgarāja, Acalēšvara, Ánandé$vara and Šiddhīšvara, found within the 
temple. The main shrine is actually a complex, comprising the double- 
shrine of Vanmikanatha and Tyāgarāja, combined by a common mukha- 
maņtapa. However, the Vanmikanatha shrine, on stylistic grounds, is 
more ancient than the adjoining Tyagaraja shrine. 


The stone inscriptions in the temple are found on the walls of 
the shrines of Tyagaraja and Acalēšvara and on the walls of the first 
and second prakaras. Stray records are found on the basement of the 





l. K. A, Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, p. 695. 
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eastern gūpura of third prākāra and on the wall enclosing the Sankha 
tirtha in the third prākāra. As a considerable portion of the basement 
of the Vanmikanatha shrine, which seems to be the most ancient 
structure of the temple-complex, is built in by the raised flooring, 
ancient records, if there had been any, from this shrine are lost for ever. 


Of the sixty stone inscriptions reported from the temple, forty- 
eight are dated in the regnal years of the Cola kings. The earliest 
inscription in the temple is found on the west wall of the mandapa in 
front of the Acalésvara shrine. It belongs to the reign of a Rājakēsari, 
registering in his 20th regnal year an agreement by the ūravar of 
Tiruvàrur to supply daily oil for two perpetual lamps against a gift 
of land by an individual? This record along with two others are found 
engraved in characters assignable to the 12th century. One of the 
latter two records gives the name of the king as Maduraikonda Para- 
kesari and is evidently a record of Parantaka I (AD. 907-955).2 This 
proves that these three records are later copies, re-engraved on the wall 
of the mandapa, of records which must have been found on the walls of a 
previous structure. Stylistically too, this mandapa is later than the 
original shrine, and obviously an addition. The main shrine of Acalégvara 
seems to have been rebuilt as a stone structure by Sembian Mahādēvi, 
either during the closing years of the reign of her son, Uttama Cola 
(A.D. 970—985) or in the early regnal years of \Rajaraja4 (a.D 985-1016). 
It seems that while the original brick structure was converted into one of 
stone, a portion of the original shrine, probably a mandapa, was left un- 
disturbed. ‘That structure could have had these records engraved on its 
walls and when it was replaced by the present mandapa they were re- 
engraved on the western wall.5 Though found inscribed in later characters- 








572 of 1904; S.I.I., vol. XIII, No. 291. 
573 of 1904; S.I.I., Vol. XVII, No. 619. 
571 of 1904; S.LI., Vol. XVII, No. 617. 
That even brick struclures had slabs bearing inscriptions fixed in 
their walls is known from a record from the Tiruvikrama Perumal 
temple at Tirukkoyilur, South Arcot Dist. (123 of 1900; E.I., vol. VII, 
pp. 145-6). This inscription dated in the sixth regnal year of Rajendra II 
(A.D. 1015-1063), states that as the central shrine built of bricks had 
become old and cracked, it was completely rebuilt in granite (karun- 
kal) and records found on the walls of the old structures were re- 
engraved on the new one. There are similar instances of re-engraving 
elsewhere also. 
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the three inscriptions have to be assigned to a period prior to those of 
Uttama Chola and Rajaraja I, during one of whose reigns, the shrine was 
rebuilt in stone. 


Accordingly, the Rajakésari, whose record of the 20th regnal year 
is referred to above may be identified with Aditya I (a.p. 871-907). One 
of the other two re-engraved inscriptions, as said earlier, gives the name 
of the king as Maduraikonda Parakēsari, which is a title of Parantaka I. 
It is dated in the 232nd day of his 32nd regnal year and registers a gift of 
gold by an individual for a perpetual lamp in the temple.6 The other 
inscription dated in the 110th day of the 6th regnal year of a Parakēsari, 
may also be assigned to Parantaka I, for the individual Kurukalan 
Tirumilattanattondan, who figures in Aditya’s inscription seems to be the 
donor in this record also, which registers a gift of gold for a perpetual 
lamp.” 


The earliest instance of royal patronage to the temple is provided 
by a record, dated in the second regnal year of Rājarāja I (a.p. 985—1016), 
which registers a gift of silver vessels to Tiruvaraneri Alvar by Sembiyan 
Mahādēvi, the queen of Gandaraditya (A.D. 950—957) and mother of Uttama 
Cho la (A.D. 970—985). This gift was given for the merit of Uttama Chola. 8 
In the seventh regnal year of Rājarāja-I, she presented 234 kasu for 
offerings to two images set up by her in the shrine, which was built in 
stone by her. It has been suggested on the basis of this inscription that 
the conversion of this shrine into a stone structure took place in the 
seventh regnal year of Rajaraja I.!? But the suggestion is not acceptable 
as there is another record of Rajaraja, dated in his second regnal year, on 
the south wall of the same shrine./! So the conversion must have taken 
place either late in the reign of Uttama Chola or during the first two 
regnal years of Rajaraja I. This is also borne out by the absence of 
inscriptions assignable to Uttama Chola’s period, 





6. 573 of 1904: S.I.I., vol. XVII, No. 619. 

7. 574 of 1904. 

8, 579 of 1904; SIL, vol. XIII, No. 1 

9. 571 of 1904; S LI, vol. XVII, No. 617. 

10. S. R. Balasubrahmanyam, Four Chola Temples, p. 38. 
il. 570 of 1904; S.LI vu „XIII, Now i. 
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A reference to the pious building activities of Sembian Mahadévi, 
noble at once by birth and life, may not be out of place. Apart from 
generously endowing gifts of lamps, utensils and ornaments to many 
temples, she built many shrines and converted many brick structures into 
stone shrines. Tiruvallam, K6nérirajapuram, Sembian Mahādēvi, 
Aduturai, Tirunāgēšvaram and Tirumanafjeri, all in the Tanjavur district, 
are the places where she had either erected new shrines or converted brick 
structures into stone ones.!? The conversion of the brick shrine of 
Acalēšvara into one of stone is just another instance of her pious disposi- 
tion. She also endowed silver vessels and gold for purposes of renovation 
for the same shrine. 


Rājarāja I’s accession marked the inauguration of new phases in 
art and architecture as in the revival of religious activity. Apart from 
numerous shrines erected or brick ones converted into stone ones, the 
Great Temple of Brhadisvara at Tanjavur was built by this great emperor. 
The temple is but a symbol proving at once the growth of the Chola power 
into a formidable one, the popularity attained by Saivism and the rapid 
strides made during the period in the fields of architecture, sculpture and 
painting. The grants made to the temple included lands, large quantities 
of gold and numerous ornaments. Befitting the place of the great temple 
in the socio-religious life at the capital, a strange migration of musicians 
and dancing girls was ordered by the king to Tanjavur. Accordingly 
dancing girls from various other shrines already existing in the Chola 
country migrated to Taūjāvūr and each one was granted a house and a 
piece of land. An inscription from the Brhadisvara temple, dated in the 
21st regnal year of Rājarāja I lists the names of the dancing girls thus 
imported from other shrines and settled in the neighbourhood of the 
Tanjavur temple, by way of allotting one vēl? of land per head. !? 


Each girl is referred to by her name, and the shrine and place from 
which she hailed. Tiruvārūr had the honour of supplying forty-four girls 
to this noble colony and they are referred to in the Taūjāvūr inscription as 


12. A.R.E., 1925-26, p. 105. 
13. uy orgo gwawr urit seflé Gef cues 
samrat Garym cS s $5 seléGsi setā 
han Gamesr(Deribsi ger sieh 
Quah Kagorā niis Ge guy ...... 
- - SS.LL, vol. II, No. 66, 
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having been previously attached to the following shrines at Tiruvārūr: 
Tiruvaraneri, Arumoli lávara, Ulagīšvara, Brahmīšvara and Paravaiyun- 
mandali. While the first and last of the above names can be easily identi- 
fied respectively with the Acalēšvara shrine situated within the temple- 
complex, and the Satyavācakēsvara shrine in the east main street, there 
are difficulties in assigning the other names to the existing shrines. How- 
ever, the three names might have denoted the Atakésvaram, Anandés- 
varam and Siddhisvaram, the three other important shrines of the temple, 
but it is not definitely known which name was given to which shrine, 
Though the Vanmikanatha shrine is referred to as Tirumūlattānam in the 
Tiruvartr inscriptions, the Tafijāvūr record does not refer to the shrine, 
But it mentions the names of dancing girls transferred from Periyatalicceri, 
situated in Tiruvarür. This quarter (ceri) of Tiruvārūr may be taken to 
refer to the place where the people connected with the Big Shrine (Periya- 
tali), i.e. Vanmikanatha shrine, lived. 


From the references in the Tafijavir inscription it is known that 
even when the Great Temple at Tanjavur was erected, Tiruvarur was 
already a famous temple-city, in which many shrines were existing with 
separate bodies of dancing girls attached to each of them. Some of the 
names of the dancing girls hailing from Tiruvārūr are interesting. Here 
those names are given along with the shrines to which they were attached 
(the latter, within brackets), before their final transfer to Tafijavir - 
Tirumīlattānam (Periyataliccéri), Arur (Brahmīsvara), Vidivitangi (Periya- 
taļiecēri), Sundara—choli (Tirumandali) and Ārā amudu (Tiruvaraneri). 


That the temple continued to be an object of royal interest and 
patronage is borne out by the evidence of the Tiruvarür inscriptions 
registered in the regnal years of kings who succeeded Rajaraja I. 
Au inscription dated in the 20th year of Rajendra I (A.D. 1012-44) | 
beginning with the introduction * Tirumunni valara” is found on the 
north and west walls of the Tyagaraja shrine. 14 It gives a list of gifts, 
including a number of jewels and lamps, to the god Vidivitankadevar. It 
records that the temple was built in stone in the 18th regnal year of the 
king by Aņukkiyār Paravai Nangaiyar. Besides, the same lady liberally 
endowed gold for plating and gilding parts of the vimana, the entrance 
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and the four sides of the shrine. 15 Copper was also donated for plating 
the doors, and corbels of the pillars of the mandapa in front of the shrine. 
This long inscription meticulously records the weight of the endowed gold 
and copper, besides listing the various ornaments gifted to the temple with 
description of each of them. A dramatic touch, rare in the records of this 
sort, is provided by this inscription which says that in his 20th regnal year, 
Rajendra (I) arrived at the shrine along with Anukkiyar Paravai Nangaiyar 
by chariot and offered worship at the shrine. A standing brass lamp 
( kuttu vilakku ) was set up at the place where the king and the Anukkiyar 
took their stand during worship, 16 


This inseription is of great value as it shows the conversion of the 
Thyagaraja shrine into one of stone and also describes the king’s visit to the 
shrine. The picture reconstructed from the record is clear and interesting; 
between the 16th and 18th regnal years of Rajendra, the conversion of the 
brick structure into a stone one was completed; between the 38th day of 
the 18th regnal year and the 199th day of the same year the gilding and 
plating work was completed; and in his 20th regnal year, the king along 
with Paravai visited the shrine. 


What with the gifts she made to the temple, the honour she had to 
be seated by the king in his chariot, and the commemorative lamp set up 
in the shrine to mark the place where she stood by the king, Anukkiyar 
Paravai Nangaiyār cannot be taken to be a servant of Rājēndra's as has 
been suggested.17 Though the term anukki literally means ‘a lady who is 
nearby’, the role of Paravai Nangai seems to have been a different one. 
She was not one of Rajéndra’s queens, but seems to have been his 
favourite. ‘Though her native place is not given in the inscription, it can 
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17. A.R.E., 680 of 1919, Contents. 
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safely be surmised that she belonged to Tiruvārūr, where during those 
times Paravai was a popular name. 18 


The affection Rajendra had towards this lady seems to have been 
so great that a village was named after her as Paravaipuram and a temple 
was named after her as Paravai-l$varam.19 The place is the present 
Panaiyavaram in Villupuram taluk, South Arcot district. That Paravai 
commanded respect in others’ eyes also is borne out by the fact that later 
in the reign of Rajadhiraja I (a.D. 1018-1054) provision was made for 
offerings to the images of Rajéndra and Paravai Nangai set up in the 
Tiruvārūr temple.20 It is not clear from the record whether the images 
were set up during the reign of Rājādhirāja I, or in the reign of Rājēndra 
himself. Another inscription assignable to Rājēndra II (A.D. 1051-63) 
from Panaiyavaram states that provisions were made for offerings to the 
images of Rajéndra (I) and Paravai Nangaiyar set up at the temple of 
Paravai-l$varamudaiya Mahadeva at Paravaipuram. 21 However, 
whether installed during the time of Rajéndra I or later, the fact that the 
images were respected and that provisions were made for them for offerings, 
both at Tiruvārūr and Paravaipuram proves the respect commanded by 
Nangai Paravaiyar. For the unique privilege of being represented in 
image form by the side of the king’s image in an important temple was 
usually reserved for the chief queen, governed both by the norms of royalty 
and the elevated position of the person thus represented. 22 
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18. One of the dancing girls transferred from Tiruvarur to Tanjavur during 
Rajaraja's time bore the name Paravai (S.I.1, Vol. II, No. 66). An 
inscription from Vedaranyam, assignable to Aditya I, records a gift 
made by one Nangai Parava: of Tiruvarur (S.I.L, Vol. XIII, No. 24). 
The popularity of this particular name here is due to the association 
of Sundaramurti with Tiruvarur, where he married 'Paravai Nacchiyar’ 
an accomplished dancing girl of the city,through the graces of the 
Lord oí Arur (Taduttatkondapuranam, Periyapuranam). 


19. 317 of 1917. 
20. 679 of 1919, 
21. 320 of 1917. 


22. At the Tanjavur temple images of Rajaraja I and his chief gueen 
Ulagamahadevi were set up in bronze, S.I.I., II, No. 38. 
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The Tiruvārūr inscription of Rajadhiraja I further refers to a 
mandapa raised in the temple by Paravai and named by her as Rājēnd- 
rasdlan Tirumandapam.23 This shows the love the lady had for the king 
and the noble way in which she commemorated his name, even as the king 
built a temple after her name at distant Panaiyavaram. The same record 
of Rajadhiraja refers to the lady as Anukkiyar Nakkan Paravai Nangaiyar. 
Nakkan means an accomplished dancing girl attached to a temple.24 Tt is 
remarkable that the king gave expression to his affection to this danc- 
ing girl in a noble way and that she also acknowledged it in the same way. 
This interesting side light on Rājēndra's life thrown by tho Tiruvārūr 
inscriptions is corroborated by the Panaiyavaram records. 


On the west and south walls of the Thyāgarāja shrine is found an 
inscription registering an order from a king whose name is given merely as 
Konerinmaikondan.26 The order is dated in the 244th day of the 31st 
regnal year of the king. The record makes provision for offerings and 
scented water to god Tiruvaraneri Udaiyār. Further provisions were 
made to celebrate the Satayam of Arpasi and Ardra of Adi, which are 
indicated respectively as the asterisms of the king’s father and the king. 
This inscription can safely be assigned to Rajendra I, whose asterism was 
Ardra, and it is known from other records also that his father, Rajaraja I’s 
asterism was Satayam of Arpasi (Ayppasi). 27 


Rajadhiraja I (A.D. 1018-54) is represented by two inscriptions 
found respectively on the north and west walls,28 and on the south wall29 
of the Thyagaraja shrine. The former refers to a grant of land made to the 
temple by Anukkiyar Nakkan Paravai Nangaiyar and to a mandapa called 
Rajendracholadevan, raised in the temple by the same lady. It also 
registers provision made for the offerings to the images of Rājēndra Chola 
and Paravai. The latter records the order of the king for the erection of 
a golden pavilion for the God Udaiyar Vidivitankadévar and executed by 
an official in the 31st year of the king. 


23. 679 of 1919. 

24. Tamil Lexicon, Vol. IV, p. 2129. 

25. 680 ot 1919. 

26 674 of 1919. 

27. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, op. cit., pp, 168 and 194. 
28. 679 of 1919. 

29. 670 of 1919. 
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Of the six inscriptions of Rajéndra IT (A.D. 1051-1063), found in 
this temple, only one contains the royal order. The other five inscriptions, 
four dated in his 8th regnal year and the fifth in his ninth, register 
various gifts to the temple by private individuals.30 The regnal year is 
lost in the inscription that records the king’s order after which Vélala- 
kūttan alias Sembiyan Muvendavélàn covered with gold certain portions 
of the garbhagrha and the ardhamandapa of the Vanmikanatha shrine.31 


There are six inscriptions in the temple found dated in the 
regnal years of Kulottunga I (A.D. 1070-1120). His earliest inscription 
here, is however dated in his 23rd regnal year. None of them contains 
any royal order, or directly refers to the king. They register grants 
by private individuals for lamps and provision for bathing the deity. 
However, Kulottunga’s seem to be the earliest inscriptions engraved on 
the prakara walls of the temple.32 And for the first time reference to 
the Dévasriyan Mandapam (the thousand-pillared mandapa) is found in 
one of his records.33 Again direct reference to the shrine of the goddess 
in the Ulaguyyakkonda -kámakottam.34 


On the north and south walls of the second prakara are found 
eight inscriptions registered in the regnal years, ranging from the 3rd 
to 8th, of Vikrama Chola. Five of them deal with gifts of land and a 
tank to the temple by private individuals. Of the remaining three 
records, one contains the legend of Manuniti Chola, driving his chariot 
over his son to dispense justice to a cow whose calf was accidentally 
run over by the prince.35 However, as seen earlier the historicity of 
the legend is not established through this record, as the period in which 
Manu Chola lived is not given.36 The other two records are connected 
with the above inscription; they relate to the grant of palace-site 
(māļigaimanai) made to Candrašēkharan Adivitankan of Pālaiyūr, who 
claimed to be a descendant of the minister of Manuniti Cho la. 37 








30. 673, 676, 677 and 678 of 1919: 534 ot 1904; S.I.1., Vol. XVII, No. 579. 
31. 675 of 1919. 
32. 941, 544 and 561 of 1904; S.1.I., Vol, XVII, Nos. 586, 589 & 606. 
33. 961 of 1904; S.1.1., Vol. XVII, No. 606. 
34. 541 of 1904; SLL, Vol. XVII, No. 586. 
35. 163 cf 1894; S.LI., Vol. V. No. 455. 
36. Supra, pp. 14-5. 
37. 164 of 1894; S LI, Vol. V, No. 456. 
545 of 1924; S.LI., Vol. XVII, No. 590. 
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The next king to be represented here is Kulēttunga TI (A.D. 1133— 
1150). On the west wall of the second prakara three inscriptions dated 
in his regnal years are found. One record issued in his seventh regnal 
year contains the royal order making provision for services and festivals 
at the temple.8 This long inscription is found in an excellent state of 
preservation and lays down elaborate details of arrangements for 
various services and festivals. The main purpose of the record is to 
register grants for offerings to the images of Tirunanasambandar, 
Sundaramūrti set up in the Vanmikanatha shrine. Besides it registers 
additional grants for festivals, regularly celebrated in the temple. 


The captatio benevelentioe portion of the inscription which is in 
Sanskrit is at once interesting and important. In that the king calls 
himself as Anapaya and styles himself as a bee at the lotus feet of 
Nate$a at Cidambaram (Golden Hall in the excellent Vyagrabara). This 
proves that the Chola king Anapdya referred to by Sekkilar in his 
Periyapuranam,39 is none other than Kulottunga IT, whose inscription 
begins with the prasasti, Pimannupadumam”.40 That he was devoted 
to the Lord at Cidambaram is clearly spelt out by him in this inscription. 
Equal was his devotion, it seems, to the Lord at Ārūr as this record, 
which is the longest inscription found in the temple, proves: it renames 
a nearby area as Anapayanallur, after clubbing together two villages, 
Tiruvadiraimangalam and Amir, for meeting the expenses of the provision 
for daily services and festivals conducted on specific occasions at the 
temple. The painstaking and faithful recording. of minute details 
involving of the, pieces of land granted for each particular: purpose 
along with the annual revenue accruing from them deserves as much 
admiration as the noble purpose of the grant itself. 


The next record registered in the tenth regnal year of Kulēt- 
tunga II gives astronomical details regularly corresponding to 30th 
November, A.D. 1142. It refors to the exemption of certain pieces of 


38. 269 of 1901; S.LI., vol. VII, No. 485. 

39. Qulunjgmemib, Bypmru. (4 nU, v.35., Dg parsPouy, v. 13. 

40. S.I. I. Vol. Il, pt. II, p. 153., T. V. ¢grGa uei mg srt, Soarws 
Ganyi eflá&sgib, Vol. Il, p. 99. 
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the temple lands from taxes by the assembly of Rajaraja Brahma- 
mangalam.4! This is followed by another inscription dated in the 12th 
regnal year of the king, recording a gift of land to the temple by an 
individual. It refers incidentally to a land survey made in the 16th 


regnal year of Sungantavirttarulina dēva, i.e., Kulottunga I (a.D. 1070— 
1120). 42 


On the west wall of the first prēkāru is found an incomplete 
introduction beginning with the words Pu maruviya polileluwm.43 This 
belongs evidently to Rājarāja II (a.p. 1146-63). No other record of 
this king is found here. 


There are four records found on the east wall of the first prakara, 
right of entrance, belonging to the reign of Rajadhiraja II (A.D. 1163- 
78), who succeeded Rājarāja II. One of them contains the order of 
the king for the eviction of some celtis from the house-sites belonging 
to the temple, which they encroached while the sites were in the 
enjoyment of the servants of the temple. The original allotment to 
the servants is said to have been made by an order of Vikrama Cola. 4 
This inscription is dated in the fifth regnal year of the king. It is further 


stated in the inscription that the order was issued by Rajadhiraja II at 
the instance of Pallavarajan. 45 


This Pallavarajan, whose full name is Vedavanamudaiyan Ammai- 
yappan alias Pallavarajan of Palaiyanur, is the donor in the other three 
records of Rajadhiraja II's time at Tiruvārūr. In the second regnal year 
of the king, Pallavarajan endows land for offerings to the deity; in the 
ninth and tenth years he respectively endows lands to god Mūlasthāna- 
mudaiyàr and the goddess at the temple. 46 This individual seems to have 
held a high office under Rajadhiraja II and he figures in an important 


4l. 553 of 1904; S.I.I., vol. XVII, No. 598. 

42. 552 of 1904; S.LL, vol. XVII, No. 597. 

43. 547 of 1904; S.I.I., vol, XVII, No, 592. 

44. 543 of 1904; S.J.L., vol. XVII, No. 588. 

49. ... Būugēgā Gs[rudjaGa seen Laub QupCaeyGuegm uude 
paga poig? Gsmrdroreonušā Quing Gsfūuš] suagrnss Gerd 
"s - + Ibid., 11 11-12 

46. 538, 542 and 540 of 1904; S.I.L, val. XVH, Nos. 583, 587 & 585. 
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inscription from Pallavarāyanpēttai. 7 The Pallavarāyanpēttai inscription 
is dated in the eighth year of Rājādhirāja II and says that Vēdavana- 
mudaiyan Ammaiyappan alias Pallavarayan decided the distribution of 
the lands of Tiruccirrambalam Udaiyan Perumanambi alias Pallavarayar 
of Karigaikkulattur among the latter’s relatives after his death. This 
Perumanambi seems to be the predecessor of Ammaiyappan in the office of 
Pallavarayan (also Pallavarajan). He installed Rajadhiraja II, a grandson 
of Vikrama Chola through a daughter, on the throne, after the death of 
Rājārāja II, who left behind two small children. According to Rajadhi- 
raja II's orders, Perumanambi took a leading role in the dynastie dispute 
over the Pandya throne between Parākrama Pandya and Kulašēkhara 
Pandya. Parakrama was helped by Parakramabahu, the king of Ceylon. 
The dynastic dispute took great dimensions when Lankapuridandanayaka, 
the Ceylonese general entered the main land, espousing the cause of 
Parakrama and sacked the Pandya country. But Perumanambi succeeded 
in defeating the Ceylonese army and installed Kulašēkhara on the Pandya 
throne. +8 


These exploits are recounted in the Pallavarāyanpēttai inscription, 
which says that subsequently Perumanambi died of illness.  Perumāņambi, 
as revealed by this record, served loyally both Rajaraja II and Rajadhi- 
raja II. It has been suggested that Ammaiyappan Vedavanamudaiyàm, 
the successor of Perumanambi in the office of Pallavarayan, came into 
prominence only in the reign of Rājādhirāja II.4% But one of the 
Tiruvàrur inscriptions gives the name of this Pallavarāyan as Palaiya- 
nūrudaiyān Védavanamudaiyan alas Rājarāja Viļupparaiyan. 5? This 
title suggests that he served Rajaraja II also. It is possible that he was 
a subordinate officer during Rajaraja’s time and was appointed, by 
‘Rajadhiraja, as Pallavarājan after the demise of Perumanambi. 


Ammaiyappan Védavanmudaiyan seems to have inherited from 
Perumanambi, both the office and the legacy of Chola intervention in the 
Pandyan dynastic dispute. For an inscription dated in the 12th regnal 





47. 433 of 1924: E.I., vol, XXI, No 31, pp. 184-193. 
48. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, op. cit., pp. 368-9. 
49. Ibid., p. 373. 

50. 538 cf 1904; S.I.L., vol. XVII. No. 583. 
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year of Rajadhiraja from Tiruvālangādu*! in the North Arcot district 
narrates .that Ammaiyappan Védavanamudaiyan organised an expedition 
against Ceylon to thwart the further plans of Parakramabahu, who 
was organising to attack the mainland to place his protégé, Vira Pandya, 
son of Parakrama Pandya on the throne. But Ammaiyappan successfully 
frustrated the plans of.the Ceylonese king by sending a huge army to 
Ceylon, the action spearheaded by a rival claimant to the Ceylonese throne, 
Šrī Vallabha.52 Besides Vēdavanamudaiyān punished Kulašēkhara, who 
proved ungrateful to the Chola monarch, by placing Vira Pandya on the 
throne of Madurai. The unfailing Pallavar&yan's services were commended 
by the Chola monarch through a grant of ten velis or iraiyili land at 
Palaiyanūr. 53 


Vedavanamudaiyan Ammaiyappan alias Pallavarājan seems to have 
been an able and loyal lieutenant of Rājādhirāja II. As his title Rājarāja- 
vilupparaiyan clearly indicates, he served Rājarāja II also, before assuming 
office as Pallavarājan in the reign of Rajadhiraja. His sence of justice is 
borne out by the evidence of one of the Tiruvārūr inscriptions, which 
records, as mentioned earlier, that at his instance the king ordered the 
eviction of the Cettis from temple lands who had illegally occupied the 
house-sites allotted originally to the temple servants. In one of the rec- 
ords that mention his gifts to the Tiruvārūr temple, a village by name 
Ammaiyappan is mentioned.55 It is also stated that the village was origi- 
nally called Širukūrranallūr and that it was later divided and renamed as 
Ammaiyappan alias Rājarājanpottūr. This indicates that during Raja- 
raja IL's reign, Ammaiyappan Védavanamudaiyan was granted a village by 
the king in appreciation of his services. This gift seems to have been tax- 
free (iraiyili), as Vedavanamudaiyan claims the village as his own in the 
record.$6 Ammaiyappan is now a small village, four miles to the west of 
Tiruvartr. Palaiyanur, the native place of the Pallavarajan is situated 


T 


51.. 465 of 1908. 
32. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, op. cit., pp. 368-9. 
93. 465 of 1905; E.L, vol. XXII, No. 14. 
54. 543 of 1904; S.LL, vol. XVII, No. 588. 
S8. 542 of 1904; S.LI, vol. XVII, No. 587. 
96. ae araura Ger $i Gary aempriG Baarn pmi [A] pm bn 
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in the Tiruttani taluk of the Chingleput district. It is remarkable that 
this valorous general was granted a village near Tiruvārūr by the king and 
that he held the Tiruvartr temple and the deities in it in high esteem and 
devotion. He also evinced active interest in the affairs of the temple. 


That Ammaiyappan Vēdavanamudaiyān continued to serve also 
Kulottunga IIT (A.D. 1178—1218) is known from an inscription on the east 
wall of the first prākāra. In the eighth regnal year of the king, 


Ammaiyappan made a grant of land to the temple for burning lamps for 
the deities. 57 


In one of the records of Rajadhiraja II found in the temple, the 
prašasti which begins with the words Kadal$ulnda parélum affords a 
variant from the fifth line upto which it resembles the prasasti of his 
predecessor Rajaraja II.58 The fifth line describes how the queens were 
given royal honours with the king and continues to describe one of the 
queens as ‘the jewelled lamp to the Chola race that appeared from the 
Yādava stock'.59 The reference is evidently to the contemporary ruling 
family of the Yadava stock, the Hoysalas, with whom the Cholas might 
have had some marital connections. This record then proceeds to describe 
the queen consort in glowing terms. It says that she enjoyed the rights 
of kingship in full by being crowned with the king and that she ruled from 
the following places mentioned in the order of Uraiytr, Péruragai, Udagai 
and Madhurāpuri. This is a rare instance of a queen having governed from 
secondary capital cities in the Tamil country. For a description of a 
queen consort as found in this record is not ordinarily met with in any 
prasasti of the Chēļas or even of the Pāņdyas.60 | 


The difficulty of stating the exact year in which Rajadhiraja II was 
 erowned is in no way lessened by the Tiruvārūr inscriptions registered 
during his period. Both a.D. 1163 and 1166 can be taken as the years of 


97. 937 of 1904; S.LL, vol. XVII, No. 582. 
38. 549 of 1904; SIL, vol. XVII, No. 585 
BO: skada Gerer[(5« Juno am Gamer GU uwmemh&mb..... (pip. Hal & s eir 
iesremrg 4i whl] werd yl umu ek — Guisimenrg ab Qui fb 
smuapib Oupomesbh Quen [QJugunrer 2 DUGD GugTrmay P SEL 
Mgrryhuy yapnywp [u]ren ...,,,.... wisnu 2 Veni 
ap&Gam&&pmeriuj dr amp arip....., 
-- S.LI., vol. XVII, No. 585, 11 5-6. 
60. S.LI., vol. XVII, ''Intrceduction ", p. iv. 
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his accession.61 Two Tiruvariir inscriptions respectively dated in the 
second and tenth regnal years of Rājādhirāja furnish astronomical 
details.62 While those given by the former regularly correspond both te 
15th April A.D. 1168, and 30th March a.p. 1164, the date of the latter 
seems to be either 24th February A.D. 1176, or 27th February A,D. 1166-63, 


There are found four inscriptions: on the east, west and north walls 
of the first prākāra, dated in the regnal years of Kulottunga TII (a D. 1178— 
1218), the last great Chola monarch. The dates range from his eighth 
regnal year to the 39th. While three of the records register grants of land 
to the temple, one of them being the gift by Vedavanamudaiyan 
Ammaiyappan, the fourth seems to record an order from the king for the 
redistribution of tax-free lands among hundred servants of the temple. 64 


Three inscriptions of Kulottunga IIT, found engraved on the south 
wall of the central shrine, and on the outer gūpura of the Kampaharēšvara 
temple at Tribhuvanam in the Tanjavür district recount the building 
activities of the monarch after narrating his martial exploits.65 Apart 
from erecting the temple of Kampaharésvara at Tribhuvanam and building 
the mukhamandapa, the gēpura of the shrine of the goddess and the 
verandah enclosing the central shrine at Chidambaram, the king claims to 
have built the sabhamandapa and the big gópura of Vālmikādhipati (i.e., 
the temple at Tiruvārūr). Though no such inscriptions of Kulóttunga are 
found a& Tiruvarür, the resume given by the Tribhuvanam reeord must be 
accepted, and the Sabhapati Mandapa in the third prakara and the massive 
eastern gūpura of the same prākāra of the Tiruvürür temple have 'to be 
considered as the work of Kulottunga. 


In two other inscriptions respectively from Sérantr and Kudumiyā- 
malai, Kulottunga claims to have distributed the tribute of gold. and 
iraiyili (lands) levied from the country of the Céras and Pandyas among 


61. K. A Nilakanta Sastri, Op. cit., p. 360. 
62. 538 and 540 of 1904; S.I.I., vol. XVII, Nos. 583 and 585. 


63. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, op. cit., p. 359; S.LI., vol. XVII, " Intro- 
duclion'', p. in. 


64. 537, 550, 554 and 559 of 1904; S.I. I Vol. XVII, Nos. 982, 535, 
599, and 604. 


65. 190, 191 and 192 of 1907; A. B. E, 1907-08, pt. II, pp.67-68. 
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the temples of Cidambaram, Tiruvārūr and Tribhuvanam.66 After the 
last inscription of Kulottunga III (assignable to A.D, 1216-17), there is 
a gap of about forty years and the next king to be represented by 
inscriptions at this temple is Rājēndra III (A.D. 1246-79). Two inseri- 
ptions dated in his regnal years are found on the north wall of the 
first prakara. One of them records three different dates, viz., the 13th, 
the 20th and the 23rd regnal years of the monarch.67 The other 
record also registers a grant of land to the temple in the 23rd regnal year 
of the king. 68 


Two inscriptions dated in the -regnal years of Pandya kings are 
found on the west and east walls of the first prākāra. Though they do 
not contain any royal orders they attest the Pandyan sway over the Cola 
country, as suggested by the fact that they were issued in the regnal years 
„of the Pandya monarchs. Thus with these inscriptions an epoch in the 
administration of the Tiruvārūr temple came to an end. No longer the 
Chola seal shone on the affairs of the temple, under whose patronage and 
initiative the South Indian Temple had risen to a great position and 
served as the centre of much social activity. The position of the temple 
did not die out but continued in the subsequent periods also, under 
different dynasties. 


The first non-Chēļa inscription belongs to the period of Maravarman 
Kulašēkharadēva (A.D. 1268-1312).69 Issued in his 40th regnal year, tho 
record gives astronomical details equivalent to March 18, 4. D. 1308. It 
deals with a gift of land to the deity, Tiruvürürudaiy&r by an individual 
Vélan Kongil-pillaiyan. Neither in the, names of the administrative 
divisions, nor in the details contained in the record itself, any change is 
noticeable though the monarch belonged to a different dynasty. Perhaps 
political patronage helps a society and a temple prosper, but political 
changes do not affect them much. 
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67. 557-ot 1904; S.J. I, Vol. XVII, No. 602, 
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The other Pandya inscription also registers a gift of land to the 
temple by an individual. Dated in the 35th regnal year of Māravarman 
Sri Vallabha (acen. A.D. 1307), it gives details of date corresponding to 
August 7, A. D. 1342.70 


There is 2 gap of almost a century between the above Pandya 
inscription and the next record to be found here. On the north wall of 
the mandapa in front of the Achale$vara shrine an inscription is found 
giving the details of date equivalent to 22nd February A.D. 1429. It 
records a decree for the merchants (vanikar) issued by the Vijayanagar 
ruler Vira-Bhup ati Udaiyàr. 7! 


The next record, assignable to 22nd September, a.p. 1440, found at 
the entrance into the western gēpura of the second prakara records the 
erection of the gūpura by Nāgarašar for the merit of [Daksinasamudradhi- 
pati] Lakkanna Daņņāyaka.72 A Kannada copy of this Tamil inscription 
is found on the left side of the entrance of the gópura.73 While the title 
Daksiņasamudrādhipati is found intact in the Kannada version, it is found 
damaged in the Tamil record, which is obviously due to some local 
unfriendly feeling towards this able general, Lakkanna Dannayaka of the 
period of the Vijayanagar king Dévaraya II (a.D. 1422—1446). 


A damaged record of Achyutappa Nāyaka, the Nāyaka ruler of 
Tanjavur (A.D. 1572—1600), who seems to have made some grants to the 
temple is found on a slab built into the floor of the first prākāra. 74 
Raghunatha Nayaka, another ruler of the Nāyaka dynasty of Taīūijāvūr 
(A.D. 1600—1634), figures in a copper plate preserved in the temple. A 
chief at Sattangudi, granted lands to the temple on behalf of the ruler in 
Saka 1506 (A.D. 1584).75 


40. 539 cf 1904; S.I.L, vol. XVII. No. 584. 

71. 575 of 1904; S.I.L, vol. XVII, No. 621. 

72. S66 of 1904; S.l.L, vol. XVII, No. 611. 

13. S67 of 1904; S.LL, vol. XVII, No. 612 See T. V. Mahalingam, Ad” 
ministration and Social Life under Vijayanagar, pp 33-4, 

44. 536 of 1904; S.J.I., vol. XVII, No. 581, The date appears to be irre- 
gular since Ācyutappa Nayaka ruled from 1572 to 1600. But other 
details contained in the inscription regarding the Nayak ruler dre 
correct, 

45. 14 of 1946-47 (copper-plates). Here also the date appears to be 


irregular, since Raghunatha Nayaka ruled between A. D. 1600 
and 1634, 
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The Mahrātta king, Sarfoji of Tafijāvūr carried out the renovation of 
the temple and performed a kumbhābhisēka on April 12, A.D.1717, as recorded 
in an inscription on a slab built into the floor of the first prakara, north of 
the Tyagaraja shrine.76 In two copper-plates, preserved in the temple, 
whieh are assignable to the period of the Mahrattas of Tafijavir, an 
individual Agora&iva Pandaram, is said to have received the grants made 
to the temple.77 "This individual was in charge of the temple administra- 
tion for a long period during the Mahratta rule. He was also closely con- 
nected with the administration of the Chidambaram temple. A portrait 
now found in the northern gópura of the second prākāra of the temple, 
is believed to be that of Agorasiva Pandaram. 


After the Mahratta records, no inscriptions or copper-plates bearing 
on the temple are found, with the exception of the East India Company 
documents of the 18th century, which prove that the properties of the 
temple were under the care of the Company during the troubled period of 
the end of the 18th century when the native principalities were showing 
signs of decay and disruption. 


Throughout its long history, Tiruvārūr temple has commanded high 
esteem among the followers of the faith that is not meted out to 
most other living temples: its functions as a religious institution were 
never interrupted and festivals seem to have been regularly conducted 
‘without any -break. 


76. 535 of 1904; S.LI, vol. XVII, No, 580. 
‘77. 16 and 18 of 1946-47 (copper-plates). 


THE TEMPLE AND SOCIETY 
THROUGH INSCRIPTIONS 


Stone inscriptions found on the walls of South Indian. temples con- 
stitute the major source for the construction of the history of South India. 
While the historical information has to be sifted from many inscriptions 
and complementary and supplementary evidences have to'be sought for 
from various records, the inscriptions supply ample data regarding the 
social and economic conditions of contemporary life. The temple inscrip- 
tions are unique in the sense that they record in detail everything connected 
with the registering of grants to temples. So a careful study of the records 
will give an authentic picture of the contemporary society in all its aspects. 
Poor though they are in providing historical information. the Tiruvārūr 
inscriptions are rich with valuable data which are of great help in compre- 
hending the functions of the medieval temple and the texture of the con- 
temporary. society. 


Almost all the inscriptions from the temple are donative, with only 
a few exceptions, which proclaim royal orders relating to the administra- 
tion of the temple, or adjudication of disputes concerning it. Dona- 
tions and gifts to the temple seem to have been very common, and in 
course of time, they seem to have become a must for the society. 
Here lies the secret of the growth of the temple as a strong institu- 
tion during the medieval days. While its religious significance was 
growing along with the devotees’ zeal for material offerings, accumula- 
tion of properties must have automatically contributed to its 
importance as a social centre with the halo of divine association. So 
it is not surprising that the South Indian temple fostered under its 
divine shade a remarkable administrative machinery, which grew 
parallel to the local self-governing institutions. In this connection the 
South Indian’ temple stands in noble contrast to the religious institu- 
tions of medieval Europe, where the growth of theocracy vis-a-vis 
the growth of society was not a happy one. 


An idea of the relation between the laity and the temple may 
be gathered from the gifts made over to the temple. All sections of 
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the society, from the common individual, through the rich merchant to 
the king, patronised the temple commensurate with their ability. 


The most common of the gifts is the provision of lamps. Often 
they are perpetual lamps (nandā viļakku) to be burnt in the shrine of 
a particular deity. In the 20th regnal year of a Rājakēsari (Aditya I) 
an individual gave three vélis of land to the shrine of Araneri (Achalés- 
vara), for burning two perpetual lamps. 1 The land donated stood 
like a trust property in the hands of the village assembly (ūravar), 
who were bound to supply oil required for the lamps against the 
income accruing from the land. Another record assignable to the tenth 
century registers the gift of a perpetual lamp for the same shrine. 
Here the principal amount was given in gold: the local assembly of 
Tiruvārūr received thirty kalanju of gold from an individual for the 
purpose. 2 Such trust-forming method seems to have worked well, 
enabling the pious activities instituted by the donors to last for a long 
time. The above two records assignable to the 9th-10th centuries, are 
found re-engraved on a later structure, in characters assignable to the 


12th century. The fact that they were carefully re-engraved after a 
lapse of nearly three centuries, shows that the noble object of the 
trust was carried out for a long time subsequently, without any 
break. 


Sheep were often donated to the shrine for burning a perpetual 
lamp. Often the animals were entrusted to the care of another 
individual (mostly a shepherd) by the donor, so that the former and 
his progeny might maintain the lamp. In the record itself such an 
agreement was made and assurance given. Such an instance is provided 
by an inscription assignable to the eleventh century, wherein ninety-six 
‘immortal’ sheep (sāvā mūvāppērādu) were entrusted to the care of 
one Nimandakkaran Adigal Panditan by an individual Narayana Singa- 
lattaraiyan for burning a perpetual lamp in the shrine of Mūlasthāna- 
mudaiyār. 3 The term “immortal” has to be interpreted as the 


1. 572 of 1904; S.LI., vol. XVII, No. 291. 
574 of 1904. 


3. 672 of 1919: for other grants made for perpetual lamps in the temple: 
537, 552 and 556 of 1904; SIZ, vol. XVII, Nos. 582, 597 and 601, 
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offspring of the animals donated, for they "would be useful in future for 
fullfilling the object of the gift. Whatever may be the capital invested, 
land, gold or cattle, the permanance of the pious deed was stressed 
upon, and this fact reflects the sincere motives behind such acts. 
Otherwise such a gift would not have been operative by the burning 
of a lamp for centuries. 


Various other small gifts were also donated to the temple. One 
inscription records the gift of silver vessels to Tiruvaraneri Alvar 
(Achalēšvara) for keeping food offerings to the god during daily services. 4 
They included a silver plate and two silver pots, and their weight is 
also given in the record along with the description. Sums were paid 
for maintaining and renovating some shrines. A record registers a gift 
of 234 gold coins, equivalent to 200 kaļaīīju as pudukkuppuram (capital 
fund for renovation) for the Achalésvara shrine. The sabha of Adiyap- 
piya-chaturvedimangalam undertook to be in charge of the endowment 
and agreed to provide the temple thirty kaļaūju per annum, from the 
interest (poli) accruing from the fund. 5 


Provision was also made for bathing the deity during the daily 
services, and also on special occasions like festivals. Rajéndra I madē 
special gifts to the temple for bathing the deity with scented water on 
the birth days of himself and his illustrious father Rajaraja I.7 An 
individual made provisions for oil baths for Sri Mulasthanamudaiyar 
every Wednesday and Saturday.8 Pieces of cloth were provided as a 
separate gift, for the canopy over the place where the deity was bathed 


and for covering the pots containing water for abhiseka during special 
occasions. 9 


Apart from the usual services conducted in the temple, special 
services were also instituted by the donors, and lands were given to the 
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temple for maintaining those services. As food offerings (ttruvamudu) 
were separately provided for, these grants must have been intended for 
meeting the expenses of the services alone. One record registers the gift 
of lands to the temple for conducting Naduvil Rajéndran gandhi for 
Sri Mulasthanamudaiyar.10 Arrangements for the supply of fresh flowers 
to the temple were made and lands were donated both for meeting the 
cost of the flowers and for raising special gardens to supply a particular 
variety of flowers. For raising and supplying the lily flowers (Šeigalunēr) 
lands were donated and they were called sengaļunīr tiruppallittamam. 11 
A: whole flower garden (nandavanam) was earmarked for damanaka flowers 
and granted to the temple. 12 


It was considered holy to feed $ivayügis at the temple and, land 
and gold were donated for the same purpose, so that the dishes may be 
prepared at the temple and served to the holymen. One record registers 
the gift of land to the temple by Sembian Mūvēndavēlān for feeding daily 
twelve sivayēgis in the temple.!3 The inscription clearly specifies the 
required provisions of firewood, rice and pepper for preparing dishes for 
twelve persons a day. Brahmans were also regularly fed in the temple 
and one of the inscriptions registering the grant for feeding Brahmans, 
refers to the provision for feeding ten local Brahmans and ten brahmans 
who came to Tiruvārūr as pilgrims (apūrvigaļ), on amāvāsya days.14 An 
instance of the grant for Vedic recitals in the temple is provided by a 
record, wherein it is said that an individual granted land to the temple for 
adhyayana once daily by eight persons. 15 


"--—————Á— AJ 


10. 534 of 1904. 
11. 552, 553 and 564 of 1904; S.I.I., vol. XVII, Nos. 597, 598 & 609. 
12. 583 of 1904 ; S.L.I., vol. XVII, No. 598. 
„13. 677 cf 1919. 
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-* 962 of 1904; S.L, vol. XVII, No. 697, 


The suggestion that the term apurvigal refers to those who 
specialise in the study and recital of apurvas, is not acceptable. 
(S.I.I., vol. III, p. 233, n. 2). For in the Tiruvarur inscription guoted 
above clear distinction is made between the local brahmans and the 
visiting brahmans, respectively through the words ullur and apurvi. 


15. * 539 of 1904; S.I.I., vol. XVII, No. 584. 
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Larger grants enabled the ‘temple to enlarge its size through 
numerous structural additions and to fill its coffers with gold and by the 
revenue through large tracts of land. Setting up of images, both icons 
and portraits, and making provision for offerings to them were among the 
larger gifts made to the temple. 


During the reign of Rajaraja I, Sembiyan Mahādēvi set up two 
icons, presumably in bronze, in the Achalésvara shrine, and endowed gold 
for daily offerings to the images.16 The icons were given the names 
Amarasundaradéva and Uma Bhattāraki. A grant of land was made for 
offerings to the image of Paraloka-menmoli Nācciyār, installed in the 
shrine of the goddess in the temple, by Vēdavanamudaiyān Ammaiyappan 
Pallavarayan, a high official during the reign of Rajadhiraja II.17 Port- 
raits of semi-divine personages were also set up in the temple. In the 
seventh regnal year of Kulottunga II, images of Nānasambandar, Appar, 
Sundaramirti and Paravai Nacciyar (Sundaramurti's consort) were set up 
in the temple, and lands and gold were donated by the king for daily offer- 
ings and for special offerings and abhisēka to them during festivals.18 
From an inscription of Rājādhirāja [, it is known that portraits of 
Rajendra I and Paravai Nangaiyar, a dancing girl of Tiruvārūr were 
installed in the temple and that offerings were made to them. 19 


Erection of new shrines and mandapas, and conversion of ‘brick 
structures into stone structures were also effected by pious zeal. Sembi- 
yan Mahādēvi rebuilt the Acbalésvara shrine as a stone structure20 and 








16. 571 of 1904; S.LL, vol. XVII, 617. 

17. 540 of 1904; S.I.I., vol. XVII, No. 585. 

Ii psia YW wpongrargeunt Cardd erapibsscsafiud migi 
ymu SHIEGD Lumen prēfurmtāgib ,.... Qsan tAd 
TYPESHEMU GREG yo urih Ssraysage 
G sant & eb. 
- - 269 of 1901; S.I.I., vol. VII, No. 485, 11. 4 and 11. 

19. 679 of 1919; also supra p. 53. 

20. BganGsd gipant Garw Doéapnel erapib supeflesés 
amu yru gf Gebduer war Gallum 
- - 571 of 1904; SII, vol. XVII, No. 617, 1.2 

The original shrine dates from the period of Aditya I, as evidenced 

by a re-engraved inscription found at the shrine. supra, p. 46. 
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Paravai Nangai built a new mangapa called Rajéndragéla%.21 Another 
record refers to the construction of a new shrine for Ganapati, whose 
name is given as Tirukkunirainda Vinayakappillaiyar on the western bank 
of the temple tank.22 Gilding parts of the shrine with precious metals 
was one of the costliest endowments to the temple. Nangai Paravai 
lavished twenty thousand six hundred and forty-three kalaWjw of gold on 
the sikhara of the Tyāgarāja shrine and also plated the doors of the shrine 
and the pillars of the mandapa with forty-two thouand palams of 
eopper.?3 . Considering the value of the land during the contemporary 
period, 24 the magnitude of the donation is staggering, which was more 
than equal to the value of many villages granted ta the temple put 
together. She also donated twenty-eight huge brass lamps. the total 
weight of which is given as fifteen thousand five hundred and seventy-nine 
palams. 25 








21. 679 of 1919. Paravai Nangai also instituted a separate fund for the 
maintenance of the same structure. 


22. 550 of 1904; S.LI., vol. XVII, No. 595. 
23, 680 of 1919. 
24 Infra. p. 103. 


25. Apart from converting the Tyagaraja shriae from a brick structure into 
a stone shrine, gilding and plating the various parts of the shrine, 
erecting a new mandapa and endowing numerous lamps and vessels to 
the temple, Paravai Nangai gave lands for feeding brahmans with 
uttamagram (sumptuous meal) and gifted numerous ornaments weighing 
thousands of kalanjus: the ornaments consisted along with gold, 428 
pearls, 7 rubies and 36 diamonds. She also erected two images (pre- 
sumably pavaivilakku) in the shrine of Tyagaraja, which are referred to 
in the inscription as Paccaippavai Umainangai and Pavaisariyamulai- 
nangai. This pious lady, who commanded great affection from 
Rajendra I, seems to have equalled Sembiyan Mahadevi in her noble 
disposition, considering the sweeping range and the enormous value oí 
her endowment to the temple. As those oí an individual donor, her 
contributions to the Tiruvarur temple is thelargest. (Even the total 
value of the large village grants of Kulottunga II, vide “69 of 1901 seems 
to be less than the value of the Nangai endowments). It seems that she 
died during the reign of Rajadhiraja I, for during his reiga grants were 
made at Tiruvarur for offerings to her image along with that of 
Rajendra I (679 of 1919), Similar grants were made for her image at 
the Paravai Isvaramudaiyar temple at Panaiyavaram, as revealed by an 
inscription at the same temple, assignable to the period of RajadhirajaI 
(320 of 1917). 


See also 679 and 680 of 1919: Supra, pp. 50-3; for description 
of ornaments infra. pp, 105-6. 
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One of the inseriptions bearing three regnal years of Rajendra TIT, 
the 13th, 20th and 23rd, refers to the erection of three shrines, 
respectively for Porpadikkanayaka l$varamudaiyar, Tirumāligai Vināya- 
kappilaiyār and Subramanniyappillaiyar, by four individuals. The 
shrines were erected in Rājākkal-tambirān-tiruvīdi in Tiruvārūr; aceording 
to the inscription. 26 


Large village grants were also made to the temple, for celebrating 
festivals, meeting the establishment:charges and for daily services. Kulot- 
tunga [I ordered the clubbing of large tracts of lands from four villages to 
form two new villages. The newly formed villages were then, exempted 
from taxes, and made over to the temple for celebrating specific festivals 
in the temple and for paying the wages of the temple servants. 27 Thus 
lands from Tiruvadiraimangalam and Amir were pooled together to form 
Anapāyanallūr, 28'and out of huge chunks from Gangaikoņdašē lanallūr 
and Arangamangalam emerged Danavinodanallir. 


The inscriptions also contain specific names given to various 
structures in the temple. The two large mandapas of the temple, the 
Dēvāšriyan29 and Rajanarayanan-tirumandapam; 30 are referred to in the 
inscriptions by the same names. But it is not possible now to identify 
the other structures named in the records, which describe the meetings of 
the village assemblies held in the Kongavalar-tirumandapam?31 and the 


26. 557 of 1904; SIL, vol. XVII, No. 602. 
3. Dhandapani Desikar's suggestion that the name Porpadikkanayaka 
Isvaramis the Tamil equivalent of Atakesvaram 1s not correci, as the 
record specifically states that the shrine was built at the southern half 
of the Rajakkal-tamb.ran street in Tiruvarur. Atakesvaram is situa:ed 
in the second prakara wi.hin the temple-complex. 

Tiruvarur, ' Kalvettukkal ' (ch. on 1nscriptions), p. 92. 

27. 269 of 1901; S.LI., vol. VII, No. 485. 

28. Villages donated to temples at many places by Kulottunga were named 
as Anapayanallur. 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, p. 349. Anapaya is the most 
important of the titles of Kulottunga II, Supra, p. 58. 

29. 541, 553 and 561 of 1904: S.II., vol. XVII, Nos. 586, 598 and 656. 

30. 563 of 1904; S.LI., vol. XVII, No. 608. 

3l. 671 of 1919. 
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Rajendrasolan Attani.32 None of the present structures like Tiruppaļļit- 
tamamandapam, Ūūjal-maņdapam and Vasanta-mandapam can be 
identified with them as these are late constructions. However the Sabha- 
pati-mandapam seems to retain its name given during the twelfth 
century.33 The gópura of the first prākāra seems to have been designated 
by the name ‘Anukkantiruvayil.34 The Dévi shrines are not found referred 
to in the inscriptions by the present names of the Goddess, N ilotpalāmbāļ 
and Kamalāmbāl, but as the shrines of Vīdivitankadēvar Nambirāttiyār35 
and Ulaguyyakkonda Kamakkottam.36 But the names cannot be easily 
identified with the respective Davis. However, the existence of two Dévi 
shrines within the temple complex during the twelfth century is attested 
to by an inscription dated in the tenth regnal year of Rājādhirāja II, 
which refers to the shrine of the senior Dévi (kamakkottamudaiya periya 
nacciyar kēyilil).37 - UU 


The inscriptions by way of recording the administrative procedurés 
regarding the execution of the pious activities of the donors, reveal the 
wealth of the temple, structure of the temple administration, details 





32. 679 of 1919; 569 of 1904; S.I.I., vol. XVII, No. 605. The structure 
was raised by Nangai Paravai in honour of Rajendra I, 
33. supra, p. 67. 


34, 675 of 1919. 


35. In a verse found appended to the inscription, which is composed in the 
venba metre, the donor says that he had gifted wreath of precious 
stones to the goddess whose name is given as Sivakamasundari, consort 
of Arur Vidivitankaperuman. However in the 27th line of the record 
which is in prose form the Devi is referred to as Vidivitankadevar 
Nambirattiyar. 

<. QUED nol gib hip Let 5 (51b 

Stiosurt Caw Gerdu sib Qeap~pRoCured 

GUST GOSUJIT GU HLT S 60T TiD 

Qnbyap got SH mum Qugorer GUG se? Sami 

Si af erri) gol amorar wer Gau gib meh 

Orb ULLE. nn - 676 of 1919. 
36. 541 of 1904; S.I.I., vol. XVII, No. 586. 
37. 540 of 1904; S.I.I., vol. XVII, No. 585. 


It is interesting to find that Tirunanasambandar in one of his hymns on 
Tiruvarur temple, refers to Alliyangodai, which is the Tamil equivalent 
of Nilotpalambal, whose shrine is situated in the second prakara. 

- Tevaram, 1:105:9. Also supra, p.18. 
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regarding its establishment, its connections with the local village asnenibly 
and the management of its properties. 


The temple possessed vast areas of cultivable lands distributed in 
many villages some time far away from Tiruvarur. Many villagés seem to 
have been madē completely tax-free and gifted to the temple. Within a 
radius of about twelve miles from Tiruvarur there were many villages 
under the possession of the temple. Some of them retain. their. names as 
found in the inscriptions even to this day. Velangudi,38 Tiyangudi,39 
Pa lanakkudi, 40 Pudukkdi, 41 Vayarrur,42 Pulivalam4? and Tirünallur4* 
were some of the villages where the Tiruvārūr temple owned large tract 
of laņds,45 As grants for conducting: daily as also special services during! 
festivals, whole villages were gifted to the temple ag arcenabhoga iraiyilt. 4 
Ammaiyappan, now a small village where the Tiruvārūr temple owns at 
present only few acres, one almost wholly belonged to the temple, as borne 
out by the fact that a: sum of 1500 käsu: was paid tothe village assembly 
by: the, doņor for, making it tyatytls, before. i it to the: tempie, au A 


While gold was received either in jūras or coins oo by ths 
temple, the method adopted to manage the gifted lands shows the fore- 
thought of the people, who wished nothing but smooth and flawless 
functioning.of the-administration-of- the temple: gifted lands were often 
taken care of by the donors themselves, who were. bound;: by the agree- 
ment spelt out in the records, to hand over the output te-the‘temple for 





38. 571 of 1904; S.LL, vok XVIL, No. 617. 

39.. 677 cf 1919.:. 

40. 544 of 1904; S.LI., vol. XVII, No. 589. 

41. 541 of 1904: S.L, vol. XVII, No. 586. 

42. 562 of 1904: S. I. L, Vol. XVII, No. 607. 

43. 560 of 1904; S.LI., vol. XVII, No. 605... 

44. 563 of 1904; SLL, vol. XVII, No. 608 * 

45. Almost all the donated lands were wet lands, raising^paddy and grant 
of dry lands raising cash crops or millets is conspicuous bf its absence. 
Wherever other grains were needed for provisions, paddy equivalent to 


their value was earmarked for acquiring them. 
269 of 1901; S.I.I., vol. XVII No. 485. 


46. Ibid. 
47. 542 cf 1904; S.LI., vol. XVII. No. 587. 
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carrying Out the instituted deed. At times the capital, hoth Jands and 
gold. was entrusted toa third party t to manage cultivation or to. act, as:4 
batiket, handing’ over thé produce or interest (poli) to the temple, Tn, 
many instanées village assemblies of. the respective Villages whence the 
donors háiled, took charge of the execution of the endowments, 


'In one of the récords the gifted land was let out on Tease so that, 
the produce.annually given to the temple might form the capital for the 
endownient.48 In thé 32nd regnal year of Parāntaka I , the sabhā of 
Pandaņainallūrkūrram undertook to provide oil for a perpetual lamp for, 
god Srr Ārūrttiru Araneri Mahādēva, out of the interest from. 30 kaļaīīju, 
of gold endowed for that: purpose by an individual. 49 The members of 
the, midhasabha‘of: Tirunallūr came to Tiruvārūr and ‘assembling at the 
Dēvāsriyam -mandapam announced to the temple representatives their 
willingness to exempt a piece of gifted land in "their village from taxes, 
and unamimousiy:declared that they made the grant on behalf of Madu., 
rāntakan Ponnambalakkuttan alias Porkoyil Tondaimanar, from kon 
they received earlier, 100 kūsu.59 Again a group of brahmans, ( (Sipabrah- 
manas) received 17 kasu for a perpetual lamp in the tomple, from a, horse- 
dealer and assured to catry'out the deed.5! The ainount was deposited 
with the represeritatives of the Brahmans’ ‘holding leases i in the tempļe, 
who agreed to contribute the required oil for the lamp. The tetūplo was 
rich i in material possession and at the same time relieved of the ; strain of 
administering vast tracts of land distributed over a wide area and of 
maintaining varying amounts of money intended for different purposes. 
This stands in striking contrast to many a modern’ religious institution 
with enormous wealth under its direct control and has also many skeletons 
up in its cupboard, dealing with numerous problems of managing them. 
Perhaps the more pious and sincere support of the laity in those days also 
contributed to the smooth functioning of the management of the temple 
concerning its revenue and expenditure. 


The teniple had its own treasury which was known as pandéram. 52 
The village assembly of Adiyappiyaccaturvédimangdlam received from the 


48. 671 of 1919. , 

49. 573 of 1904: SLL, vol. XVII, "No. “619. 
50. 564 of 1904: S.LI, vol XVII, No. 609. 
51. 556 of 1904; S LL, vol. XVII, No. 621. 
52. 680 of 1919. 
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temple pandāram, 200 kalañju of gold which. was earlier deposited by 
Sembiyan Mahadévi for food offerings to the deity.53 Individual donors, 
who had to pay specified sums to the village assemblies, for getting their 
endowments exempted from taxes, paid the money to the temple treasury, 
which would be later transferred to the governing bodies.54 The temple 
treasury which was known generally as Sri Pandaram, was also known 
by specific names. Tyāgavinēdan Paūdāram, was the name, given to the 
temple treasury during the reign of Kulottunga I.55 It seems that ithe 
treasury kept the money with itself in a few instances only. On most 
occasions, the donated amount was subsequently deposited with willing 
individuals, groups or village assemblies.96 Thus the -distribution of 
money for various grants which were not uniform in nature was made 
possible and the strain of the caloulation of interest the spending obit and 
maintenance of accounts for them was minimised. That the. temple trea- 
sury had its own records is attested to by an inscription which refers to 
the pandarappotiagam, while registering «a grant «of sheep for perpetual 
lamps.57 ` 


The temple had its.own officials for the ‘administration of temple 
properties. While the dēvakanmis58 who are often referred to in the 
records as receiving grants on behalf of Candé$vara,59 the names of the 
officials connected with the temple are separately given. The Srikaryam 
seems to have been connected more with the religious side of the admini- 
stration, though his powers might have had wider scope.60 But two other 
officials, ārāyeci and mēnāyakam, must have been vested with the functions 
of managing the temple properties. One record gives the name of the 


a a ua = (A 
53. 571 of 1904; S I. I, vol. XVII, No. 617. 


94. 677 of 1919; 563 and 564 of 1904; S.I.I., vol. 
609. 


55. 541 of 1919; S.L.I., vol. XVII, No. 586. 
56. 673 of 1919, 

57. 672 of 1913 

58. 568 of 1904; S.LI., vol. XVII, No. 613. 
S9. 538 of 1904; S.LI., XVII, No. 583. 

60. 563 of 1904; S.I.L, vol. XVII, No. 613. 


—————— MM 
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araycct connected with the Acalésvara shrine as Munaippadi Udaiyan.61 
This individual seems to have been concerned with the accounts of the 
temple and the proper use of the temple property. Another inscription 
registers a grant of provisions for food offerings to the deity, which was 
supervised by Ambarnattukkon Ménayakam.62 Officials like kaņkāni and 
karanatian also figure in a record assignable to the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century. 63 


The administrative procedures adopted by the temple were well 
organised and from large grants down to humble donations they were 
scrupulously followed. While lands were donated, their exact location in 
a village, giving the boundaries of the pieces on all the four sides, was 
recorded i in the inscription.6+ The rights for freely irrigating the fields 
were made over to the temple and presumably to whomsoever the lands 
were subsequently assigned by the temple ; 65 rights of enjoying the yield 
of the trees grown on the fields and using any well within the boundaries 
were also reserved to the temple.66 The donor seems to have been 
required to renounce all the claims on the endowed lands. When a sale or 
purchase was concluded, the party relieved of the property in question 
firmly assured the other in all the records in identically comprehensive 








61. 572 of 1904; S.LI., vol. XIII, No. 291. One of the records found 
in the Kalyanusundarsavara melé at Nallur and dated in thé 19th 
regnal year of Uttama Cola refers to an officer called arayceci, who was 
deputed by the king to check the accounts of the temple at Tirunallur. 
41 of 1911; STII, vol. III, No. 136. 


62. 571 of 1904; S.LI., vol. XVII, No. 617. 
63. 551 of 1904; S.I.I., vol. XVII, No. 596. 


64. .... gumg deen fy eur dió sim góc S G merda $5 aui Gueny 
ģū: Sidi gy Gui mauc fos gió prm bsec . . es 
Bed SEG Šobdgb... Qurib ure die $555 s scelti nd 
POSRHIG USGL Lyapewr Lr Le desség ,isgb.,.. 
eumuidam BSG s) „sauc gab . 
- - 555 of 1904; S.I.I. vol. XVII, No. 600. 


65. .... QPS gsG Hoy Piura pareoù urua Bi 
argu S Se empyeub eu Arigna Bonāsu Qua 
CUGTHEYID ,... - - 671 of 1919. 


66. 564 of 1904; S.LI., vol. XVII, No. 609. 
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terms67 that thereaftēr no deed or dooument would be produced on the 
property and that one reached during the disposal would ultimately be the 
binding document. 


Technical terms relating to the sale, transfer, purchase and auction 
are also found used widely in the records. Poruļmāvarudi68 and nilavilai- 
yaàvanam 6? meant respectively price-deed and sale-deed. Peruvilai seems 
to be the term designating auction. Particular auctions were given dis- 
tinguishing names. For instance, a record dated in the second regnal 
year of Rajadhiraja II, registers a gift of land by Vēdavanamudaiyān 
Ammaiyappan who purchased it from an individual for Rājādhirāja- 
peruvilai. 10 


Certain other terms indicated the types of grants according to 
the purpose for which they were made. Thus madappuram denoted 
the lands allotted for the maintenance’ of religious and charitable 
institutions ; 71 Tiruppudiyuttkkanit meant pieces of land solely devoted 
for the fresh offerings to the deities; 72 the term arcanabhoga traiyili 
referred to the tax-free lands donated for conducting daily services in 
the temple.73 As found earlier, pudukkuppuram?4 was the name given 
to the lands and sums intended for the maintenance and renovations 
of structures within the temple. Lands allotted for burning lamps in 
the temple were called tiruvilakkuppuram.75 


The prosperity of the temple depended much on the co-operation 
of the local bodies and the Tiruvārūr temple, in the medieval period, 


67. .... GGGani Qura nraim8ti Gurgu. GraoGar tv BU 5m ay 
Qader gy Cum Qurger wra my Su Gurgu OroGamčv sms 
SLUTTUON STTTHYD ..... i 
- - 526 of 1904; S.I.1., vol. XVII, No. 607. 

68. 563 of 1904; S.I.I. vol. XVII, No. 608. 

69. 564 of 1904; S.I.I., vol. XVII, No. 609. 

40. 538 of 1904; S.I.I., XVII, No. 583. 

71. 671 of 1919; 164 of 1894; S.I.1., vol. V, No. 457. 

72. 538 of 1904; S.I.I.. vol. XVII, No. 583. 

73. 269 of 1901; S.I.I., vol. VII, No. 485. 

14. 971 of 1904; 5.LI. vol. XVII, No. 617; 679 of 1919. 

45. 559 of 1904; S.I.I., vol. XVII, No. 604. 
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seems to have received thé whole-hearted support of not only the 
local governing body of Tiruvārūr but also that of the villape-assemb- 
lies of the surrounding places. The respective sabhas and "Urs of 
Fāndaņainallūr, 76 Adiyappiyaccadurvédimangalam, 77 Vélangudi, 78 
Pudukkudi, 79 Vāyarrūr, 80 Pulivalam, 81 Tlangudi, 82 Rajarajabrahma- 
mangalam, 83 Naģdappūr 84 and Valgudi85 readily made the lands 
donated to the temple tax-free, after receiving a nominal amount. As 
observed éarlier many village-assemblies undertook the execution of 
pious deeds instituted by their respective residents.86 On several occa- 
sions members of the nearby village-assemblies came to Tiruvārūr and 
assembling at the temple resolved and executed in deed the proposals 
for exempting lands gifted to the temple from various taxes, due to 
them; from the respective pieces of lands. 87 


Many mathas were functioning at Tiruvārūr, and they were 
closely associated with the temple, as evidenced by the inscriptions. In 
the 24th regnal year of Kulottunga I, an individual named Palaiy&ru- 
kilan Arumoli Rajendra$olan deposited gold with the temple treasury 
for feeding holy men in a matha called Candéévaran, situated in 
Tiruvārūr. 99 Another inscription dated in the third regnal year of 
Vikrama Cola refers to a Tyàgavinodan Šālai matha, as situated in 
Tiruvārūr.89 In the twentieth regnal year of Rajendra III, one 
Pirambar Visaiyapalar of Tiruvidaimarudūr founded a matha at 





76. 573 of 1904; S.IT, vol. XVII, No. 619. 

77. 571 ot 1904: S.I.I., vol. XVII, No. 617. 

78. 569 of 1904; S.I.I., vol. XVII, No. 614. 

79. 541 of 1904; S.LI., vol. XVII, Nc. 586. 

80. 562 of 1904; S LI., vol. No. XVII, No 607. 
81. 560 of 1904; S.I.L, vol. No. XVII, No. 608. 
82. 164 of 1894: S.I.I., vol. Y, No. 457. 

83. 553 of 1904 ; S.I I., vol. XVII, No. 598. 

84. 552 of 1904; S.I.l., vol. XVII, No. 597. 

85. 557 of 1904; S.LI., vol. XVII, No. 602. 

86. 572 of 1904 ; S.I.I., vol. XVII, No. 291. 

87. 671 of 1919 4 564 of 1904; S.1.1., vol. XVII, No. 609. 
88, 671 of 1919. 

89. 562 of 1904: 5.1.1., vol. XVII, No..G07.- 
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Tiruvartir and donated lands for-feeding in: it, the tapasyar, who were 
tending the gardens of the shrine of Porpadikka Nayakiévara.90 


An interesting and peculiar feature, recorded in some of the 
inscriptions, is that some of the grants were ordered by the deity 
himself and they were subsequently carried out. In a long inscription 
dated in the fifth regnal year of Vikrama Cola, the legend relating 
io Manuniti Cola is narrated by Vidivitankan when seated in the 
Dēvāsryan maņdapam.91 He orders the restoration of the palace-site, 
once bestowed upon Manu's minister, to the latter's descendant, 
Pālaiyūrudaiyān Candrašēkharan. Another record dated in the 13th 
regnal year of Kulottunga III says that Tyāgarāja (Vidivitankan) 
granted lands to the shrine of Tikkunirainda Pillaiyar situated to the 
west of the temple.92 While making the grant the deity speaks in 
“first person-plural", and it is interesting to note Tyagaraja referring 
to Vinayaka as “Our son”.93 In the first line of the record, it is 
stated that the deity made the statement granting the land at the 
instance of Tiruvaykkélvi Tamiladaraiyan. In another record of the 
same king bearing his 24th regnal year, Tyagaraja (Pūrvārūrvāsi) 
orders the redistribution of uncultivated lands among new ryots, who 
were serving in the temple.94 In this inscription the deity refers to 
Kulottunga as “our friend ’’.95 


Large provisions were made for conducting festivals in the 
temple and a remarkable inscription of Kulēttunga II gives a résumé of all 
the festivals, monthly and annual, conducted in the temple during a 
year.96 Thus fifty-six festivals (tirunāļ) are found listed in the inscrip- 
tions. Most important among them were (as they now are) the 


jag eines * d = a 
90. 555 of 1904; S.I.I., vol. XVII, No. 600. 


91. 163 of 1894; S.I.I., vol. V, No. 455. 

92. 550 of 1904; S.I.I., vol. XVII', No. 595. 

93. .... QÓ Blerjbsapib ayer 11g crib pb Meri se Qrar 
BoaūusrgiDb peior Gut... 

94. 554 of 1904; S.I.I., vol. XVII, No. 599. 

95. ... pb Garya Shyap drwi (35118 gi BEOTI op sw Ibid. 

96. 269 of 1901; S.I.l., vol. VII, No. 485. 
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Tiruvādirai and Panguni Uttiram.97 The Panguni Uitiram festival. 
as evidenced by the inscription, was celebrated for ten days in the 
temple.98 During both the féstivals, Tyagaraja seems to have been 
taken out in procession.99' Other’ important festivals included Vi- 
suvayanam,  Ádippurom, Avaniyavittam and Cittirai Cittirai. Two 
other festivals called Damanagam sāttiyaruļum tirunāļ and Pavittiram 
satti arulum tirunal, were also celebrated. These two ate not 
known now and it ‘may’ be suggested that the former related to 
the wearing of the Damanaka flower by the deity ; 190 the significance 
of the latter is not known. Aippasi satayam and Adi Ardra were 
celebrated respectively as the asterisms of Rajaraja I and Rajendra 1.191 
Other festivals included the twelvé amāvāsya (new moon) and eight 
sankarants days per year. |j 


+ f 


The same record gives information regarding the servants of the 
temple. By way of making grants for supplying cloth and additional 
allowances to them, the inscription describes the work allotted to each 
of them : torch-bearers, cooks, garland—makers, servants mixing incense, 
servants gathering flowers, ‘servants supplying fire-wood to the temple— 
kitchen, women cleaning rice, conch-blowers, trumpeteers and servants 
carrying the deity in procession during festivals. Besides, potters and 
barbers were also paid.102 


Grants were also made to support songsters in the temple and 
dramas seem to have been performed often in the mandapas. In one 
record assignable to the 11th century, an individual is said to have given 
allowances to the songsters, who sang in the temple during festivals 103 


97. Now the Panguni Uttiram festival 15 celebrated for more than ten 
days and itis now called Vasantotswam. 


98. Signe s $576 HDoprsGe AGAN v 555g . 


Bo5:.ā ušgb .... - - op. cit, 
99. fuu ge o $975 Basrršg .... DGwénsri ss 
THHSGHD Sommer... - - Ibid. 


100. 553 of 1904: S.I.L, vol XVII, No. 598. 
101. supra, p. 55. 
102. 269 of 1901; S.J.J., vol. VII, No. 485. Also 677 of 1919. 
103. .... @&Garuled urgendurégw, urGantéguw, an 
unfāgib Qurdors Ga GASS ANE.. 678 of 1919. 
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The deity, Vidivitankan is said to have witnessed the dance performance 
by Pungoyil Nāyakat-talaikkoli and granted tax-free lands to one Pūngē- 
yil Nambi who composed Viranukkavijayam, in honour of Viragola Anuk- 
kar.104 In the 49th regnal year of Kulottunga I, the deity is again said 
to have witnessed another dance performance by Pukkatturai Vallavatta- 
laikkoli at the Dévasriyan Mandapam.105 Another dancing girl called 
Tyagavinodattalaikkoli danced before Vidivitankan on the occasion of 
Cittirai Satayam, in the fifth regnal year of Vikrama Cēļa.106 One record 
refers to the āļtaituveļi (open-air theatre) where the deity was taken in 
procession during Taippūsam.107 


It is significant that the various names by which Tiruvārūr is. 
mentioned in later works, like Ttruvārūrkkūvai are not found in the 
inscriptions.108 In this regard the only exception is the name Kamalapura 





104. 548 cf 1904; S.LI, vol. XVII, No. 593. 


Anukkar seem to have been a group of persons intended for immediate 
attendance on the king. This group might have originated during the 
period of Parantaka I, one of whose titles was Virasolan. The play 
referred to here might have sung the glory of this group of warriors. 


-- S.LI, vol. XVII, "Introduction ", p. v. 
105. 561 of 1904; S.I.I., vol. XVII, No. 606. 
106. 163 of 1894; S.L.L, XVII, No. 458. 


Talaikkoli is a title assumed by dancing women initiated into the pro- 
fession (Kalaikkalnjiyam, vol. VII, p, 341). The Silappadikaram refers 
to this title as being conferred on Madavi by the king (III, ll. 318-20). 
Apart from the two dancing girls mentioned in the above two epigraphs, 
another record at Tiruvarur speaks of Padiyilal (dasi) Umaiyalvi alias 
Alagilumalagiya Devattalaikkoli. She was oae of the devadasis (padi- 
yilar) living as a group in the northern half of the Rajakkal tambiraa 
tiruvidi at Tiruvarur. (555 of 1904; S.I.L, vol. XVII, No. 600). The 
institution of the devadasis at Tiruvarur has a hoary antiquity. It dates 
from Paravai Nacciyar who is mentioned in the Periyapuranam, and 
the high esteem in which the dancing girls were held 1s known from the 
story of Paravai Nangai, the favourite of Rajendra I. During the 
Vijayanagara period many beautiful and accomplished dancing-girls 
were noticed at Tiruvarur hy foreiga travellers (See T. V. Mahalingam, 
Administration and Social Life under Vijayanagar, p. 269) 


107. 550 of 1904; S ILI., vol. XVII, No. 595. 


108. S. Dandapani Desikar, Tiruvarurttala varalaru, p. 55. 
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It’s inscriptions.109 In later inscriptions dating from the latter half of 
the 13th century, both in the Tiruvārūr inscriptions and inscriptions found 
in other places the name Selva Tiruvārūr sometimes occurs.110 


The temple-tank, called Kamalālaya which is situated to the. west 
of the temple is not mentioned in the inscriptions by that name. The 
temple tank is referred to only as tirthakulam.110 a 


Names of some of the streets in Tiruvārūr, which however, do not 
survive now, are found in the inscriptions. In the inscriptions dated in 
the regnal years of Rājēndra IIT, Rajakkal tambirān tiruvīdi and Sannadhi 
tiruvidi are referred to.111 


The peculiar practice of referring to various pieees of land by 
specific names which is followed even today in the villages of the Kāvēri 
Delta, seems to have been in vogue during ancient periods also. For 
names of various pieces of lands (which were not of any particular signi- 
ficance but given simply to distinguish each piece of land) are found in the 
inscriptions such as tiruvāl,112 pugaippodi,113 and srattaikkuļam.114 
Small channels irrigating the lands were also given separate names such 


as Rājēndrasēļan—vāykkāl115 and kRājarājan-vāykkāl 116 ete. 


Thanks to the meticulous and scrupulous recording of details 
followed in registering the grants, many facts relating to the customs and 
habits of contemporary society can be known from the inscriptions, 
Units of measurements, both linear and cubic, and weights, ornaments and 
food habits are given in the inscriptions. 


Land was measured in terms of kuli, ma, -küni, and vel. It is 
given in one record that 100 bulis formed one mā and 20 màs constituted 


109. 269 of 1901; SI. vol. VII, No. 485, 

110. 555 and 557 of 1904; S.I.I., vol. XVII, Nos. 600 & 601. 
110a. 550 of 1904; S I. I, vol. XVII, No. 595. 

111. 555 and 557 of 1904; S.ILI., vol. XVII, Nes. 600 and 601. 
112. 557 of 1904; S.I L, vol. XVII, No. 601. 

113. 555 of 1904; S L.L., vol. XVII, No. 600. 

114. Ibid. 

115. 563 of 1904; S.I.I., vol. XVII, No. 608. 

116. 553 of 1904; S.I.I., vol. XVII, No. 598. 
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ond vēli.117 While:the actual -value of :any piece of land is not referred 
to in the inscriptions, instanees iof the amounts: being paid for making 
lands tax-free are found. in large numbers: 450 kulis were made tax-free 
for 3 kalanju: 118 only one inscription refers to the execution of sale—deed 
but/unfortunately-the area of land, which was sold for 100 kūšu equiva- 
leht to 324 kalañju of-gold, is not given in the record. 119 


Oil and ghee were measured in terms of ulakku and nalt. In an 
inscription ‘récorded in the eighth regnāl year of Kulottunga III, it was 
agreed by an individual to supply 273 nāli and '3 ulakku of ghee for per- 
petual Jamps in the temple, for one year, at':the rate of 3 ulakku per 
day.120 Thus it can be derived that 4 uļakku formed one nāļi. 


Kunri,'manjadi, and kaļeūju were the units of weights for gold, 
while the less precious metals like copper and brass were weighed in terms 
of palam.121 The relation between the ‘units was as follows: 5 kunri 
equalled one manjadi and 20 manjad. formed ond kaltūīju. 


That there was no uniform system of currency is attested to by tlie 
fact that.the weight of the. donated coins was always given in terms of 
kaļaūju. In one inscription the weight of -100 kāšu is given as 324 
kalaīīju. 


Though the cubic measures and other units of weights were univer: 
sal, 123 the basic unit in each case was given a specific name, suggesting 
the prevaleņce of striet control of weights and measures. During the 
reigns of Aditya I and Parantaka I, the locol standard measure ( ulakku ) 
was called Thirunilakantam.124 In a record bearing the 8th regnal year 
of Vikrama cola, the same measure was known as Purridangoņdān. 128 For 


ee LL 
117. 164 of 1894; S.I.I., vol V, No. 457. 


118. 671 of 1919. 

119. 563 of 1904; S.I.I.. vol. XVII, No. 608. 
120. 537 of 1904; S.LI. vol. XVII, No. 582. 
121. 563 of 1904; S.LI., vol. XVII, No. 608 

122. 563 of 1904; S.I I., vol. No. XVII, No. 608. 


123. A. Appadorai, Economic Conditions in Southern India (1000-1500 A.D.) 
- vol. II, pp. 782-5. 


124. 572 and 573 of 1904; S.I.[., vol. XIII, No. 291 and vol. XVII, No. 619, 


125. 556 of 1904; S.I I., vol. XVII, No. 601. 
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weighing gold, the local standard weight was Rājarājam nirai 126 and 
Rajarajan madai 127 during the eleventh century; in the twelfth century 
the standard was known by the name Tyāgavinēdan mādai.128 


Through the gifts of numerous ornaments made to the temple during 
the reigns of Rajendra I, 129 Rajadhiraja I, 130 and Rajéndra II, 131 names 
of many ornaments worn during the medieval period are known. In the 
inscription of Rajéndra I, Nangai Paravai is said to have donated 13 types 
of ornaments. Their names are given in the inscription along with the 
varieties of the precious stones fixed on them and their weights. The 
ornaments included. muttin vadam (a neck ornament of single string), 
sikhamani (worn on the head), tāli (worn around the neck), iratiai muttu 
vali (ear ornament), vildsu pattigat and muttin pattigai (girdles) and 
kolandu. The last one might have been derived from kolundu and hence 
denoted the pendant.132 Bahuvalayam and kaimmēdiram were respecti- 
vely worn on the upper arm and around the finger. Besides the orna- 
ments golden flowers, set with pearls and other precious stones, called 
kurudapt, kaļļippū and porpu were also donated. The names of certain 
portions of the ornaments like talcyambam (a part of the neck ornament) 
and kokkuvay (hook), are also mentioned. Some ornaments, which became 
obsolete and for which there are no modern parallels, are also referred to 
as gifted to the temple. Uliulanakkam and tāļkkūdu are among such 
ornaments. Tālkkūdu might have been a easket-like ornament, loosely 
hung from the neck on the chest. Such casket-like necklaces containing 
votive objects are worn even today by some orthodox sects. Precious 
stones such as muttu (pearl), manikkam (ruby) and maragadam (emerald) 
are said to have studded the ornaments. 


In the inscription of Kulottunga II, which registers large provisions 
for offerings to the deities and the images of the three nayandrs and 
Paravai Nacciyar, various names of dishes prepared in the temple for 





126. 670 of 1919. 

127. 671 of 1919. 

128. 5410f 1904; S.LI., vol. XVII, No. 586. 
T29. 680 of 1919. 

130. 670 of 1919. 

131. 669 of 1919. 


132. R. Champakalakshmi, ''Ornameats from Epigraphy”, Paper read 
during the Seminar on Epigraphy organised by the Department of 
Archaeology, Government of Madras, October 1966 (in the press), 
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offerings are given.133 Puri aval amudu, appamudu, kariyamudu (side— 
dish), tayir amudu (rice with curd), pal amudu (rice with milk), māngāy 
varral (mango condiment), uppiñji (seasoned ginger), milagamudu (rice 
with pepper), neyyamudu (rice with ghee), portkkariyamudu (rice with fried 
vegetables) and adatkkayamudu (betel leaves and nuts) were the chief 
items included in the offerings to the deity. ponagappalam was the name 
given to a fine variety of rice which was used for preparing choice 
dishes.134 


The place of Tiruvarür in the administrative divisions of various 
periods is also known from inscriptions. From the days of Parantaka I, 
Tiruvarur was classified as a kurram, consisting of many villages.135 
During Ràjaraja's reign, the Tiruvārūr kūrram is said to have been 
situated on the “south bank of the Kavéri” (Kaviri tenkarai tiruvārūr 
kirram).136 The location is thus given after a wide division of the Cola 
empire into two portions, lying respectively to the north and south of the 
Kāvēri river. From the 23rd regnal year of Rājarāja I, the Tiruvārūr 
ktirram was included in a newly-formed administrative division, Ksatriya- 
Sikhamani valanādu.!>7 In the reign of Rajadhiraja I the name of the 
vaļanādu was changed into Adhirajaraja vaļanādu.138 And again it was 
renamed as Gēyamāņikka vaļanādu in the period of Kulóttunga I.139 
Thereafter the name of the vaļanādu remained unaltered and even in the 
Pandya records found in the temple, the larger administrative division in 
which Tiruvarür was situated is referred to as Géyamanikka vaļanādu.140 


As a great temple with hoary antiquity, the Tiruvārūr temple 
assumed an important position among the villages around Tiruvārūr and 
as a result, many grants were made to it, causing numerous valuable 
records to be engraved on its walls, thanks to which many facts relating to 
both the temple and society through the ages are now known. 





133. 269 of 1901; S.LI., vol. VII, No. 485. 

134. 670 of 1919. 

135. 573 cf 1904; S.LI., vol. XVII, No. 619 and 574 of 1904. 
136. 570 of 1904; S.LI., vol. XVII, No. 1. 

137, 569 of 1904; S.LI., vol. VII, No. 617. 

I38. 670 of 1919. 

139. 533 of 1994; S.I.L, vol XVII, No. 578. 

140. 551 of 1904; S.LI.. vol. XVII, No. 596, 
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2. Inscription of Vikrama Chola containing the legend relating to 
Manuniti Chola, south wall of the second prakara. 
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General view of the temple from east, with the eastern gépura of the second 
prakara in the foreground and the Kamalalaya in the background. 





4. Vimana of the Vanmīkanātha from south west. 





5. Pilaster and niche on the south wall of the Vanmīkanātha. 
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Free standing colonnade in third prakara with Devasryan 
Mandapam on the right. 
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15, Gopura of first prakara from north east. 
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from east. 
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. Basement of east gopura of third prākāra from south-west. 
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24. West gopura of third prakara 
from south east. 
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26. North gopura of third prakara 
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29. The Kamalalaya, with late island temple in the middle from east. 


30. Saptamātrikas-Brahmāņi, Māhēšvarī 
and Kaumari. 





Saptamatrikas-Mahe$vari, Kaumari, 
Vaishnavi and Varahi 





32. Saptamatrikas-Varahi, Indrani and 
: Camunda. 
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33. Jyesthadevi. 





34. Basement of Vanmikanatha 
shrine-panel depicting Durga. 





35. Basement of Vanmikanatha shrine 
panel depicting Vatapatrasayi. 





36. Basement of Vanmikanatha shrine 


Unidentified panel. | 
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37. Basement of Vanmikanatha 
shrine-unidentified panel  . 
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Ardhanarigvara—north wall of 
Acale$vara shrine. 
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39. Durgā-north wall of Acalēšvara 
shrine, 
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40. Kankālamūrti-north wall of Acalegvara 
shrine, 
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49. Portrait-north wall 
Aeale$vara shrine. 
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41. Lingodbhava, east.wall of 
Acalesvara shrine. 
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43. Portrait-north wall of 
Acale$vara shrine 
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44, Portrait-east wall of 
Acalé&vara shrine. 
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45. Portrait-east wall of Acalēsvara 
shrine, 





46. Basement of east gopura of third prākāra detail. 


47, Basement. of east gopura of third: 
prakara-detail —... 
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48. Basement of east gopura of third 
prakara-detail | | 





49, Basement of east gūpura of third 
prakara - detail. 
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50. Basement of east gūpura, danseuse above pilaster. 
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Entry way pilaster— west gūpura of 
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third prakara — detail. | 


gopura of third prākāra. 
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53. Entry way pilaster - north side — west 
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Entry way pilaster, west gopura of 
third prākāra — detail. 





96. Entry way pilaster, west gopura of 
third prakara - detail. 








57. Bhiksatana, Bronze. 





58. Mueukunda-Painting on the ceiling of Devasryan Mandapam. 


ARCHITECTURE 


A study of the architecture of the Tiruvārūr temple reveals a melod- 
ramatic tale of the growth from the early Cola shrine to the composite 
pillar of the Nayaks. Though the mammoth proportions of the whole 
temple-complex covering an area of about twenty acres were already effec- 
ted by the middle of the fourteenth century, every shrine and mandapa in 
the temple seems to have undergone renovation; and coating of stucco and 
white-wash, was indiscriminately carried out and is continued still 


The centre of the temple-complex is the double-shrine of Vanmi- 
ranatha and T'yagaraja, around which the other four important shrines, 
two Dēvi shrines, many mandapas and numerous little shrines fan out 
along the centripetally expanding prakaras, which are three in number. The 
dominating eastern gdpura of the outermost prakara forms the proud facade. 
As one steps out of the western gateway of the third prakara, a surprising 
sheet of about twenty-five acres of water, the temple-tank called Kamala- 
layam, awaits to add further awe and admiration. The broad main road 
lying between the eastern bank of this tank and the western wall of the 
third prakara, looks like a narrow passage way, considering the holy expa- 
nses on both its sides. 


The seven gēpuras, four over the third prakara wall, two and one 
adorning respectively the second and first enclosures, are visible froma 
considerably long distance, and the general appearance reminds the Cidam- 
baram complex and is conspicuously different from those of Srirangam and 
Tiruvannamalai. Even inside the temple, thanks to some amount of taste 
maintained by later renovators, the centra] shrines and the Acalésvara 
and the Rājanārāyaņan mandapam in the second prakara retain the flavour 
of ancientness which is singularly absent in some huge complexes like the 
Jambukēšvara at Thiruvānaikkāval and the Mayūrnātha at Máyuram. 


Early writers on the architecture of the Tiruvārūr temple seem to 
have been consternated by the massiveness of the aggregation and conse- 
quently pronounced unjustified remarks. Yor instance Fergusson is most 
unsympathetic when he lashes out as follows: “As an artistic design, nothing 


can be worse. Thr gateways, irregularly spaced ina great blank wall, lose 
half their dignity from their positions; and the bathos of their decreasing 
in size and elaboration, as they approach the sanctuary, is a mistake which 
nothing can redeem. , We may admire. beauty of detail, and be astonished 
at the elaboration and evidence of labour, if they are found in such a 
temple as this, but as an architectural design it is altogether detestable.” 1 
What motivated the hasty judgement of Furgusson is obviously his failure 
of the examination of individual shrines, as borne out by his remark that 
the two central shrines were dedicated to “Siva and his consort”. Consi- 
dering the growth of the complex through a span of many centuries, the 
general lay-out does not seem to be severely out of balance. However, 
an early Indian writer on the subject valiantly defends the harmony of the 
temple as a complex against Fergusson's “strong but unhappy peroration,” 
but commits the same mistake of designating the Tyagaraja shrine as that 
of the Devi.2 Percy Brown also perpetuates the same folly in his monu- 
mental work.3 With the above exceptions, which are, by the way unfor- 
tunate generalisations based on imperfect understandings of the temple— 
complex, no systematic description of the architecture of the témple 
has so far been attempted. 


For facilitating an orderly account the description and evaluation 
of the architecture of the temple, its components may be studied seriatim 
in the following groups: shrines, mandapas and gópuras, though the chro- 
nological order may be reversed in some instances, 


Vanmikanatha Shrine: 


The earliest structure within the temple seems to be the Vanmika- 
natha shrine. In its original form it consists of a square cella preceded hy 
an antarāļa as in most of the early Cola shrines. The upapštham is comp- 
letely obseured by the raised flooring, and the padma moulding that is 
seen all around the sanctum, making the shrine a padmakēša, is also 
partially affected by. the flooring. The lotus—petal moulding does not seem 
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vol. II, p. 113. 


3. Indian Architecture, vol. I, p. 100.. 
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to be very pronounced. The next relief of the adhistdna is the ubiqutous 
kumuda dominating by its size the entire basement. The bold, round 
moulding offers a study in contrast, relieved between the flowing upward 
line of the padma and the stark, perpendicular chamfering of the kanta. 
The latter is relieved with small rectangular off-sets, and longer recesses, 
the former sculptured into small panels. Above this runs a heavy moul- 
ding rectangular in section, again emphasising, the mouldings of different 
kinds found below, which as they rise and run round one another, gradually 
reduce the measurements of the basement, by deep dents, as found in bet- 
ween the padma and kumuda. The varimānam above the rectangular 
moulding is also relieved with off-sets and recesses, with small sculpture- 
panels. 


The whole basement is a remarkable study in simplicity, bringing 
out at a single stroke the importance of swaying lines of the lower mouldi- 
ngs which help reduce the measurement of the rising adhistana, and that 
of the sharp, straight lines of the upper mouldings, which form a firm base, 
and a relieved outline of the tala which rises immediately above them. 


Above the basement, the tala resembles in many respects the Kora- 
nganātha at Srinivasanallür. The niches which project from 'the wall are 
such narrow recesses that the images of Dak$inamurti, Lingddbhava and 
Brahma seem to overflow the encasing pilasters of the niches. Unfortu- 
nately the icons are so much coated with a thick layer of stucco that they 
hardly indicate any ancient Chola features. However deep under such 
coating the stone images are still preserved. The pilaster order is exactly 
that of Koranganatha. The off-set that marks the niche, as in the Kora: 
nganatha is distinguished from the wall bv a double pilaster on either side 
of the bay. Thus the otherwise rectangular relief from the wall is camou- 
flaged eflectively (fig. 5). The makaratorana seems to have been deeply 
relieved with floral decorations but now carries a modern design composed 
with stucco. However the original contours are visible and the descending 
ends which have a circular finish descend spread under thick palaguis of 
the adjoining pilasters. Modern paintings adorn the walls of the shrine by 
the side of the niches. The gana frieze that is found running above the 
uttiram and below the cornice is one of the original gems of early Cola 
architecture. This string of figures provides a proper finish for the plain 
ending of the wall and the beginning of the ornamented wmana. For the 
ganas who are shown upto their waist are something more than humorous 
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in their gestures and the faces startingly retain much more individuality 
than some of the portraits of a later period. 


The original cornice is obscured by an open-pillared circumambula- 
tory attached to and going around the main shrine, marked by a small 
podium in line with the upapitha at the bottom and a massive curved up 
cornice finishing the roof of this later addition. The vimana is one store- 
yed and the original stone structure is now found with heavy stucco finish 
(fig. 4). The cardinal points are occupied by heavy squat sālās, whose own 
&ikharas are adorned with large gable ends. The kūdus are more pleasing 
with their curvilinear sikharas. The griva rises somewhat disproportiona- 
tely, and the $ikhara which is square in section is ribbed all over. The 
griva has projecting niches on all the four sides containing stucco images 
appropriate to the directions, and large simhalalātas project from the 
šikhara above to top the niches. A gold plated kalaga forms the finial. 
The vimana closely resembles those of the Tirukkattalai and Tiruccendurai 
temples.4 


The vestibule has four massive pillars two in a row, each row aligned 
to the sides of the entrances to the antarāļa and the sanctum proper. The 
Pallava aroma persists in the pillar order which has a square base, octago- 
nally chamfered shaft, pronounced kalasa and massive kumbha. The 
palagai is very thick above while the bracket has bevelled corbels with roll- 
mouldings, median bands binding them. Two dvārapālakas, typically early 
Chola specimens, guard the entrance to the shrine. The pediment above 
the entrance is relieved with a scene depicting the marriage of Šiva with 
Parvati, but the slab seems to be a later addition. 


The 18’ square cella and that of the antarāļa with a 16’ side is the 
original structure, to which two mandapas seem to have been added at a 
much later date. Considering the ancient features of the shrine, it can be 
assigned to the ninth century. The mandapa immediately preceding the 
main shrine is divided into two by a later screen, near the small passage 
way, which connects this shrine with that of Tyāgarāja. (Plan. II) While 
the pillars found in the inner portion have smooth round shafts, with 





4. S. R. Balasubrahmanyam, Early Chola Art, Part I, pp. 90 & 94. 
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brackets bearing tenonlike projections, the mukhamandapa, which is a 
common one shared by the adjoining Tyagaraja shrine offers a bewildering 
variety of pillars with round shafts and bevelled brackets, and Square 
shafts with attached pilasters, the capitals of which bear seated lions 
above. The confusion in the mukhamandapa is the result of the raising of 
the ceiling, effected by the taller double columns bearing lions over the 
capitals, carried out presumably during the thirteenth century. The total 
length of 60' of the mandapas is terminated barely six feet short of the 
entry way of the gēpura of the first prakara. The mukhamandapa is situ- 
ated on a plinth of about four feet high, to keep in level with the entrance 
of the shrine proper. The gópura of the first prākāra is in alignment with 
the Vanmikanatha shrine, and thus differs from the Cidambaram complex, 
wherein the gūpura is not found to be oriented before the milasthana. 


Acalesvara Shrine: 


The next shrine to be built inside tho temple-complex is that of 
Acalésvara, situated in the south-east corner of the second prakara (fig-6). 
The shrine faces west and is one of the four important shrines (other than 
Tyāgarāja and Vanmīkanātha) dedicated to Siva, the rest being Ātakēšvara, 
Anandésvara and Siddhīsvara. One of the inscriptions found on the walls 
of the shrine clearly states that Sembian Mahadévi converted the original 
brick structure of Acalésvara into a stone shrine.5 


The most ancient part of this shrine, which was built in the third 
quarter of the tenth century is a squre sanctum preceded by an antarala. 
The mukhamandapa seems to have been added during the twelfth century, 
as two earlier records are found engraved on its walls, in the script assign- 
able to twelfth century, copies of earlier ones.6 The base consists of an 
upapitha and adhistana. Over it raises the bhitti (wall) carrying niches 
and pilasters. 


The makaratórana does not extend down on the sides of the niches 
and thus stands in clear contrast to its counterpart in the Vanmikanatha 
shrine. The swaying outer line of the tūraņa is marked with a beautiful 
floral border, culminating in the apex a simhamukha. In the middle of this 





B. 571 of 1904; S.LI., Vol. XVII, No. 617. 
6. Supra, p. 48 
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beautiful, elliptical motif sculptures depicting deities, holy perso- 
nages and animals, (described in detail in the section on sculpture, ) are 
found relieved through slight incision. The pilasters also have floral deco- 
rations and small panels of sculptures on the kalasa and shafts. 


A beautiful gana frieze runs round the sanctum and extends over 
the entrance of the vestibule also. Some of the dwarfish figures are found 
playing musical instruments like flute and drum, while the rest support the 
ultiram with upraised arms. 


The vimana is of the dvitalaprāsāda variety rising in two diminishing 
storeys, surmounted by a globular $ikhara. The superstructure is also of 
stone but application of stucco completely obscures the original appearance. 
Each storey has four šālās and equal number of kudus, the former having 
large gable ends at the sides and niches in the middle surmounted by. 
simhalalatas. In the first tier two large caitya windows are placed one on 
each side of every šūla. The corresponding portions in the second storey 
are filled with shallow, empty niches (fig. 9). The griva is completely obs- 
eured by a congregation of stucco figures which are apparently late. The 
globular sikhara has large simhalalatas which cap the niches found on the 
griva. 


The vimana during this phase seems to have assumed an elegance 
and a soaring character, A middle course of poised, diminishing gradation 
is evolved, in contrast to the steep soaring effected by the taller pavilions 
perched on the later pallava vimanas, and the plump, vitalappearance of 
those of the earliest Chola specimens. In both disposition and elegance 


the vimanas of the temples at Palaiyarai and Sembiyanmadévi resemble 
that of the Acalésvara. 


The vestibule has four pillars which are very massive like all indivi- 
dual columns of the early Chola period. They have bevelled corbels 
adorned with roll-moulding and patta, thick palagais and round kumbhas. 
The shafts are round and smooth, resting on flawlessly chamferred square 
bases. 


The mukhamandapa, a twelfth century addition has pillars which 
have square shafts with octagonally chamferred middle. The capitals are 
of simple motifs with bevelled corbels, releasing tenon-like projections. 
The basement of the mandapa has been tastefully made to resemble that 
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of the.shrine proper, with padma moulding running round, surmounted by 
a kumuda and two bands, rectangular in section and interspersed with 
off-sets and recesses. 


Tyagaraja Shrine : 


Chronologically the shrine of Tyagaraja represents the next phase 
in the architecture of the templé-complex. It is situated on the southern 
side of the Vanmīkanātha shrine and shares a common mukhamandapa to 
form a double-shrine. The east facing shrine was built in stone dur- 
ing the reign of Rājēndra I, as evidenced’ by an inscription found on the 
shrine wall. 7 


The basement of the shrine assumes a massive appearance, as 
mouldings relieved on it are few in number, and when compared with 
those of Vanthikanatha, Aeale$vara, are of larger proportions (Fig. 11 ). 
The basement below the padma, as in the case of the Vanmikanatha, is 
buried under the raised flooring. The padma moulding is very large and 
the petals have sharp edges; the up-curving line of the moulding is grace- 
fully connected under the kumuda. The latter is smooth and round, and 
have at the corners sharp lines marking the turning, unlike its counter part 
in the Vanmikanatha, where the point is rounded out. A large yāļi frieze 
is placed above the kumuda, which ends in makara heads, the latter featu- 
ring warriors inside their wide-open mouths, at the corners. The pronou- 
need varimanam surmounting the frieze lets down the bases of the pilasters 
to produce rectangular recesses around the sanctum. The pilasters have 
brackets, thinner than those of the earliest shrines, and have roll-mouldings 
under their bevelled faces. The playa, though large, is also thin. A 
deep octagon is relieved under the palagaz, and the lotus is conspicuous by 
its absence. Even lines of incision denoting the petals, as depicted in the 
second order of pilasters in the Acalésvara shrine, are not seen here. 
Instead, the lower portion of the abacus descends in a gracefully flowing 
line. The cushion is an octagon with the vertical delineation being rounded 
out. The kalaga is elongated and its outlines are rigorously pressed 
inwards résulting in an disproportionate tadi under the large capital. The 
whole pilaster is devoid of ornamentation but for shallow flutings to mark 
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off the padmabanda. The shaft is chamferred to produce on octagon in 
section. Here is the precursor of the later pilasters which develop 
featureless abacus, squat rectangular kalasa and plain shafts. It became 
a handy motif to adorn the basement of the gēpuras, broadened still more 
to suit the structures which had a rectangular plan. 


The wall surfaces are severely plain and the three niches, containing 
the images of Daksiņāmūrti on the south, Visnu on the west and Brahma 
on the north walls of the shrine, are deep in the walls and do not project, 
as found in the shrines of Vanmikan&tha and Acalēšvara. The almost 
circular makaratóranas, hang their circular ends, which are not properly 
finished, above the palagats of the pilasters of the niches. With enormous 
space left blank on both their sides, the closely executed pilasters and 
niche without off-set present an unduly crowded appearance, above the 
clearly delineated, massive and balanced mouldings found on the basement. 
The gana frieze under the heavy cornice which lacks sweeping curve, is 
schematic in its composition. 


The globular sikhara rests right over the sanctum ( Fig. 10). Here 
also the superstructure is found coated with a thick layer of stucco. The 
smooth, round griva, provides a deep relief for the massive globe and 
present protruding niches, which are bordered below by the yēļi frieze. 
Large simhalalatas surmount the niches and their ornamentation is 
obviously by the application of stucco. Circular decorations over the 
shade projecting around the grive, floral band around the gikhara, and 
beaded and leaf-like reliefs over the globe are also executed in stucco. 
Four nandis, one in each corner, are placed on the roof of the sanctum 


The roof of the antarāļa rests on six pillars. Here the definite 
change in the pillar order is clearly visible. The pillar has a square base, 
octagonally chamfered middle and a squat kwmbha. The heavy rectangular 
brackets are bevelled, but tenon-like projections are also found. 


The plan of the shrine reveals an antardla larger than the sanctum 
proper. The sanctum is a square with a side 18 feet long and the vesti- 
bule, which is almost a square measures 20 feet along the side. 


The mahamandapa has a southern entrance led by a flight of steps, 
due to the higher level maintained by this mandapa as well as the mukha- 
mandapa, which presents on the east a common facade to the shrines of 
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Vanmikanatha and Acalēšvara. The mandapa complex apparently 
effected during the 12th century measures 64 feet to 60 feet and an 
Opening on the southern wall of the mahamandapa of the Vanmi- 
kanātha shrine connects it with that of Tyāgarāja. The confused 
order of pillars in the first two rows of the mukhamandapa before each 
shrine is the result of the raising of the ceiling of the mandapa during a 
still later period, i 


A two-storeyed, pillared-verandah abuts the first prākāra wall 
all round, inside the enclosure, and on the southern side the stone and 
metal images of the sixty-three nāyanārs are preserved. The western 
verandah houses some bronzes, and improvised shrines for Ganapati 
and Subrahmanya, erected by screening the pillars at the corners, are 
found respectively on the south-west and north-west. The cloistered 
peristyle terminates on the north-west in a late mandapa, which houses 
the bronzes of Natarāja and Chandrašēkhara. 


The circumambulatory passage on the southern half of the 
enclosure is completely roofed with slabs laid between the prākāra wall 
and the mandapas in front of the shrine. The roofing, leaving the 
vimana of the Tyagaraja shrine, continues along the western cloister 
and joins the roof of the mandapas on the northern side, leaving again 
the superstructure of the Vanmikanatha shrine. Thus enough light is 
left in through the open spase behind the shrines. Had the enclosure 
been completely roofed, as found in temples like the Mayūranātha at 
Maytiram appreciation of the walls and vimanas of the shrines would 
have been rendered difficult, if not impossible. 


Other Shrines: 

Excepting the shrines of Vanmīkanātha, Acalésvara and Tyaga- 
raja, the other shrines in the temple, seem to have been completely 
rebuilt, in some instances as late as the seventeenth century. Of the 
two Devi shrines that of Nilotpalambal situated in the second prākāra 
seems to be earlier. (Fig. 12) It consists of a rectangular sanctum 
preceded by a similar mandapa, and a spacious mukhamandapa. The 
basement of the shrine seems to be irregularly executed, with a large 
rectangular moulding, above the padma, whose delineation in the petals 
is insipient. The octagonal moulding varies in size on the eastern side 
of the south facing shrine. The pillars of the mandapas are uniform 
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with slender, square shafts, surmounted .by' capitals with inverted. buds 
under the corbels. The mukhamandapa has a small porch, borne on 
four pillars, which offer a pleasing break with round shafts resting. on 
lion base and squat kumbhas. However the mandapas.:including the 
porch are assignable to 15th-l6th centuries 


The Kamalāmbāl shrine which is situated in the north-west 
corner of the third prākāra is a temple in itself having its own gēpura 
and dvajasthambha.. But the whole complex seems to be very late, 
assignable only to the 16th century. But the plan ‘of the shrine has 
many novel features. The whole structure, including a late pillared 
pavilion and an open pillared mzndapa in front of the gēpura, faces 
north-east. The sanctum is a long rectangular structure, the length 
oriented north-east to south-west. An almost-square mandapa imme- 
diately precedes the sanctum. The circumambulatory is covered by a 
vaulted roof; and access to it is gained only from the mukhamandapa. 
A cloistered verandah with a high basement runs around the shrine 
along the enclosure wall which separates the shrine and the mukha- 


mandapa from the open-pillared mandapa, ` from which the shrine’ is 
entered through a gópura. 


The shrine walls as would be evident from the plan have deep 
vertical recesses and off-sets, minimising the effect of the already 
insignificant mouldings of the basement. In the pillars not even a 
single ancient feature is identifiable. The gēpura and vimana are again 
featureless, having been renovated very recently. 


The three shrines of Ātakēšvara, Ānandēšvara and Siddhiévara, 
dedicated to Siva and situated respectively in the south-west, north- 
west and north-east corners of the second prākāra are very small 
structures constructed during later periods. The Ānandēšvara, is 
constructed entirely of bricks, covered with cement coating. Somehow 
only the Acalésvara which is situated: in the south-east corner of the 
same prakara, along which the above three shrines should have been in 
existence from very early times, seems to have been held in importance 
during the tenth century to deserve a considerably large stone structure. 


Perhaps it was deemed holier than the rest as it was hymned by 
Appar. 
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Stone chariot: 


The stone chariot depicting the legend relating to Manunīti 
Chola, is outside the temple, near the third prakara wall. (Fig. 27) 
Only the basement and some of the pillars of the structure are 
original, and the vimana and the vaulted roof of the porch have been 
rebuilt only five years ago. The chariot has four wheels, spokes of 
which are graphically relieved. Under one of the wheels the son of 
Manu is found being crushed (Fig. 28). A moulding in the basement, 
connecting the wheels simulates the flexible jerk arrester and above are 
found short pilasters. The pillars, with modern brackets, retain the more 
ancient thin palagais, pronounced kumbham and well-marked padma- 
bandham. A modern piece of sculpture apparently that of Manu Chola 
sits at the plinth of the mandapa and drives the horses (made of concrete 
mixture), perched in front of the structure. 


A small shrine situated in the second prakara called Visvakarmes- 
varam, is a typical specimen of the late Vijayanagar period. With a 
square sanctum preceded by a similar vestibule and a conside rably large 
mandapa, the west facing shrine, exhibits all the floral features, the 
architectural members of any structure could bear. The thin, multiple 
mouldings, of which the excessively ribbed kumuda and an octagonally 
chamfered one are prominent, lack chiaroscuro, due to lack of depth and 
the wall surfaces are filled with shallow pilasters, with brackets bearing 
well-developed pumunais, which hang down to the level of the kamalam 
below the receding abacus. The wall surfaces are not plain but are found 
meticulously relieved with kumbhapanjaras, the flowing foliages of which 
droop on the vari. The vimana above is single storeyed with a featureless 
stkhara; however, the superstructure seems to have been renovated 
recently. The whole shrine is a study in ginger-bread ware, lacking 
vitality which has been exchanged for excessive elegance. 


Mandapas: Rajanarayanan Thirumandapam 


Of the numerous mandapas found inside the temple complex, the 
Rajanarayunan Thirumandapam appears to be the most ancient. It is 
situated in the second prakara in between the gópuras of the first prakara 
and the second prākāru, its centre point on the western side aligned to the 
Vanmikanatha shrine through the dvajasthambha (Fig. 12). The mandapa 
stands on a low basement 3' high. The mouldings in the basement which 
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are worn out in many places attest to the early date of the construction : 
padma with large petals, smoothly rounded kumuda, a deep recess with 
interspersing rectangular projections and a featureless but well marked 
kapota above the recess, which borders the plinth all round. The rect- 
angular mandapa measures 155’ to 57’. There are nine rows each consist- 
ing ten pillars, but in the fifth and sixth rows together lack thirty two pillars. 
For during a later period the central rows were removed and the ceiling in 
the middle of the roof was raised, as in the case of the mukhamandapa, 
in front of the shrines of Tyagaraja and Vanmikanatha. 


Few pillars on the western ani southern sides have lion bases, 
round shafts with ornamental decorations, pronounced padmabandha, 
beautiful kalasa of flowing lines, round kumbha and thin palagais. The 
brackets have bevelled ends, and the roll moulding is bound by a broad 
but slightly incised pata; dancing figures are found on the sides of the 
brackets (Fig. 13). The other pillars have even, round shafts surmounted 
by simple brackets with tenon-like projections. The massive beams with 
simple and deep lines relieved on their sides, add to the fresh and vital 
appearance of the pillars. Above the brackets of the pillars on the sides, 
the beam is relieved with rectangular projections simulating wooden 
rafters. 


The central bay exhibits composite pillars with elaborately carved 
pilasters attached to them, surmounted by long rectangular brackets 
carrying yāļi figures. The brackets let down well-developed pūmunais 
and apparently show that the raising of the ceiling was effected during the 
late Vijayanagar period. 


Devasrayanmandapam 


The thousand-pillared mandapa, which is also called the Dévasrayan 
mandapam is the largest mandapa, inside the temple. It is situated in 
the third prakara, covering an area of 210 feet by 140 feet. The base- 
ment is only 25 feet higher than the ground level, relieved with a pro- 
nounced padma and a large kumuda. On the extreme northern side a 
sort of a raised pavilion is found inside the mandapa. The pavilion is 
four feet higher than the floor-level of the mandapa. The pillars found on 
this pavilion seem to be more ancient than the rest found in the mandapa. 
They have ornamented brackets with undeveloped pumunais. They are 
square in section and miniature shrines are relieved on their horizontally 
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divided sides. At the corners of each panel are placed roaring yalis. The 


deeply carved pillars resemble those found at the porch in the Airavatés- 
vara temple at Darasuram. 


The rest of the pillars are very late with brackets releasing well- 
developed flower buds and ornamented medallions and dancing figures 
relieved on the sides of their square bases. In the middle rows of the 
pillars four square and an equal number of rectangular bays are formed 
by the absence of columns and their sides are marked by much ornamented 
composite pillars, attached with pilasters on three sides and having huge 


seated lions on their capitals, supporting the rafters on either side, which 
mark the raised ceiling above these bays. 


Huge, octagonally chamfered free-standing columns are found 
before the mandapa, which cover the entire length of the second prakara 
wali, in the third enclosure (Fig. 14). Brown assigns them to the beginn- 
ing of the 18th century and suggests that they had originally formed part 
of the plan of the thousand-pillared mandapa, which was not completed as 
originally planned. 8 But some of these columns bear the words takkārk- 
kuttakkān, in a script assignable to 12th—-13th century. The rough, 
massive exterior of the pillars does not suggest that they were erected for 
a mandapa. Perhaps they were used, as they are even today, to put up 
pandals during festivals. Similar free standing colonnade is found in the 
Cidambaram temple also, used for the same purpose. 


Other mandapas 


The Sabhapati Mandapam which is situated in the third prakara, 
near the western gēpuru has a massive basement which is six feet high 
above the ground level. The rectangular mandipa, to which a portico 
has been added in recent times, measures 125 feet to 75 feet. The whole 
mandapa is conceived as a padmakdsa. A large, compressed kumuda, and 
a kapdta relieved with kūdu arches are found above the padma. The 
pillars inside are slender and tall, with square bases and octagonally 
executed sides. The capitals have undeveloped flower buds. Here again 








8. op. cif., p. 100. 
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the central portion of the roof is found raised over double pillars, mounted 
by rearing lions. 


The other mandapas, like the Tattuccurri Mandapam and the 
Vasanta Mandapam in the second prākāra, and the Unjal and Baktakāsi 
Mandapams in the third prakara, are very late structures, without any 
architectural features deserving detailed study. 


Gopuras 


The gépuras of the Tiruvarür temple are distinct architectural 
entities, closely resembling those of the Cidambaram temple and marking 
a definite stage in the evolution of this pylon-like structure which has 
become a standard symbol of the culture of Tamil country, and has been 
taken as the state emblem. 


Of the seven gēpuras adorning the enclosures of the temple, all 
excepting the southern gēpura in the third prākāra, which is a very recent 
structure, persent a somewhat stunted appearance. It has to be 
remembered that the imposing gate-ways of later periods with uniform 
attenuation as they soar up, have evolved from the early types, which are 
significant structures, compared to the vimanas over the sanctum. The 
two gēpuras of the Great Temple at Tafijāvūr, which are among the early 
Chola specimens have squat appearance, due to the enormous wagon 
topped &ikhara with huge gable ends, mounted on broad, short tiers con- 
sisting of broad, rather than tall members. 


The earliest gēpura of the Tiruvārūr temple is the one found over 
the entrance to the first prākāra ( Fig. 15). The basement is very much 
obscured by the raised level of the floor of the second enclosure. Again a 
porch which was added later with projecting walls on either side 
completely covers the original basement. The entry way has a single 
dvāra, the, jambs, door step and the lintel of which are devoid of orna- 
mentation. ‘The vestibules on either side of the entry way are not found 
in level with the latter and are single-storeyed. 


The superstructure has two storeys, with wagon-topped pavilions in 
the centre and at the ends the members are found with eurvilinier éikharas 
which are square in section. The šikhara has large gable ends relieved 
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with huge simhalalātas. The superstructure is adorned with many stucco 
images depicting purāņic scenes. 


The eastern gūpura of the second prākāra is distinguished from the 
others by its enormous base and the abruptly receding lines of the 
second storey (Fig. 17). In the basement above the padma moulding, 
dancing figures are depicted encased in rectangular panels. The panels 
are worn out, rendering the figures featureless. Above them another 
padma moulding occurs, and a large kumuda and a varimānam relieved 
with rectangular recesses follow. The tall slender pilasters with thin 
abaci and squat cushions rise up to the whole height of the entry 
way. A slightly projecting cornice, relieved with featureless trefoil 
windows marks off the basement. The first storey is marked by a 
dominating sala in the middle representing the bay that projects 
throughout, beginning from the basement. The pavilions on the sides 
are more marked by recesses in between than by their individual pro- 
jections emphasising the heaviness of the basement, which is seen 
without break, up to the second storey. The griva is not much 
pronounced and the gable-ends are also proportionately relieved in the 
wagon-topped sikhara. 


The eastern gēpura of the third’ prākāra is the largest of the 
gateways here, with a base measuring 110 feet to 60 feet. The super- 
structure rises to a height of about 120 feet (Fig. 18). The entry way 
"has two dvāras, each consisting of two huge monolithic jambs which 
are devoid of ornamentation but ‘for a flūting on the outer edges. In 
between the dvaras, the floor level within the entry way is lower than 
that on either side. Three pilasters are found on each side of the 
dvāra with yāļi bases. The pilasters carry huge brackets with plainly 
bevelled edges, supporting the massive lintels, which form the ceiling of 
the entry way. The vestibules are two storeyed, each storey supported 
by two massive square pillars; while those found in the upper storey 
have yāļi bases, the lower one has pillars resting on square bases. A 
flight of steps is found in each vestibule leading to the upper storeys 
of the gēpura. 


The heavy basement is divided by a massive cornice carrying 
kidu arches surmounted by simhamukhas. The sub-basement begins 
from below with proportionately large padma moulding, petals of which 
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are marked, by sharp.and sweeping lines. A large kumuda above the 
padma is surmounted by a plain and broad varimanam, relieved with 
deep rectangular recesses. Empty niches and broad pilasters are found 
above the mouldings (Fig. 22)... The latter have lion bases, decorated 
kala$as and squat kumbhas (Fig. 46). The enormously thick palagats 
are relieved with lines; and dancing figures in. various postures are 
found perched on them (Figs. 50 —52). The pilasters of the niches are 
ornamented with floral decorations on the shafts and the kalasas, and 
the makaratēraņas above the niches are deeply carved with vine like 
decorations, encircling human figures. , Warriors mounted on roaring 
yāļis are found placed in. between the pilasters and the niches. The 
sub-base seems to be more ancient than the strueture whieh is found 
above the subsidiary cornice (Fig. 22). 


| The mouldings above the cornice of the upapttha seem, to. have 
been executed later than. those found below, as evidenced by their 
Sharp, straight lines. . The sweeping padma is surmounted by a smooth 
round kumuda, which,turns into an-octagonal moulding as it approaches 
.hhe entry way. , Above the fluted vari, pilasters rise up in various 
orders: square shafts, compressed kumbhas and thick palagais; round 
shafts, round kumbhas, thick palagats with circles relieved under them ; 
and fluted shafts, ribbed kumbhas and ..thin palagais with octagons 
thereunder (Fig. id 


Deep niches are found in between the pilasters and ieons of 
‘Durga, Surya and Nagaraja: are found placed in them. The reliefs 
‘found in the basement, both vertipal and horizontal present a beautiful 
and pleasing interplay of light and shade ( Figs. 22 & 23), 


The superstructure rises in five storeys, abruptly diminishing 
from the second storey. Yāļi friezes mark of the tiers and. the 
cornices, which are relieved with kūdu arches, have plain curvings over 
the entry way. The tiers consist of the paūjaras of different orders; 
having wagon-topped roofs, narrow niches topped by simhalaldtas and 
curvilinear &ibharas, square in section. The projecting entry way below 
is marked off along the storeys with a projecting bay, effected by the 
diminishing gradations of broad sēlās. The rectangular, wagon-topped 
&ikhara is pleasingly ribbed, and is surmounted by eleven stupis. The 
güpura can be assigned to the latter half of the 13th century, and the 
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sub-base seems to be even earlier, as evidenced by the sculptures found in 
it. However Brown’s date of the 18th century given to the gēpura is 
quite unjustifiable. 9 


The western gēpura of the third prākāra seóms to be later than its 
eastern counterpart, more embellished with stucco figures and assuming a 
studied gradation above the first storey (Fig. 24). The basement is a 
poor imitation of the imposing one of the eastern gēpura, and the entry 
"way is also less magnificant, with shorter pilasters relieved with panels of 
sculptures. The structute can be assigned to 15th-16th centuries. 


The northern gópura of the third prākāra (Fig. 26) and the western 
gēpura of the second prakara are very late constructions, assignable to the 
-A7th-18th centuries. However, by retaining a squat appearance, they 
-follow the norm of the eastern gópuras of the third prakara, and maintains 
harmony with their more imposing and ancient counterpart. 





9. Ibid. 


SCULPTURE AND PAINTING 


The scuptural wealth of the Tiruvārūr temple is not on a par with 
its architectural grandeur. While mandapas and gópuras of immense 
dimensions were added during later times, when the emphasis was shifted 
on to the horizontal additions, the early shrines, when converted into 
stone structures, seem to have been rebuilt following the original plans of 
the previously existing buildings. Sculptures are found in small numbers 
in those shrines with the exception of the Acalēsvara, which houses in its 
niches a good number of icons and portraits. Otherwise the sculptures 
are confined to loose slabs and images, and to those found on the basement 
and the panelled slabs of the pilasters of the eastern and western gdpuras 
of the third prākāra. 


Pallava Scupltures: 


The earliest phase of the sculpture of the Tiruvārūr temple is 
represented by a Saptamatrika panel, now preserved in a separate shrine, 
which is a recent structure, in the second prakara on the south east 
(Figs. 30-32). The panel is very much worn out and is of more icono- 
graphic importance than of sculptural interest. 


The figure of Brahmani (Brahmi) is endowed with four heads (of 
which the back one is not visible) and four hands, but the latter do not 
carry the attributes in the order prescribed by the Suprabhedāgama. 1 
Mahésvari, the next one, carries the mrga (deer) in the upper right hand 
and the sua in the lower left. This figure also does not correspond in all 
details to the textual descriptions of the goddess.2 Similarly the figure of 
Kaumari hardly tallies with any of the agamic stipulations. 


eR jj e ip gu U 
1. T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. I; Pis II, 
pp. 353-4. 


2. Ibid., p. 387. 
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The figure of Vaisnavi holds the sankha and cakra in the upper left 
and right hands respectively, while the lower right is in abhaya and the 
left rests on the lap. She wears a high kirtta makuta and other ornaments 
usually found on Visnu images. Varahi who has the face of a Varaha, 
also holds the sankha and cakra in her upper hands and in addition a bow 
(šērīga ) is seen in her lower left hand. Indrani also has four arms, 
holding the gakti in her upper right. The object held in the upper left is 
indistinct. The figure of Camunda has four arms, the upper right holding 
the kapala. She wears a yajndparita of skulls. The hair sticks out like a 


large halo behind the head, a characteristic feature associated with 
Camunda. 


Slabs carved with Saptamatrika figures are common all over the 
region and the early reliefs invariably depict them, as found here, as 
seated with one leg on the seat (Zsana) and the other hanging down. The 
earliest known sculptures of the seven mothers in the Tamil country 
belong to the Pallava period and the present group on stylistic grounds 


may be assigned to the 8th century A.D., i.e. the Pallava phase of 
sculpture. 


Another early piece of sculpture, is an image of Jyēsthādēvi, which 
is carved in bold relief in a loose panel kept in the northern cloister of the 
first prakara. (Fig. 33) It was perhaps enshrined in a separate shrine 
during early times, as one of the parivara dévatas, attendant on the main 
deity. The image of Jyēsthā is represented with a flabby belly, thick 
thighs and raised nose. Her legs are hanging down in front of the 
Bhadrasana on which she is seated. Her hair is done up in a knot. In 
her right hand she holds a ntlētpala flower and her left hand rests on the 
lap of the female figure seated on her left. On the right of the Dēvi, 
there is an image of a bull-faced human being with two arms. Inthe right 
hand of this image a danda is held, which rests on its right shoulder; the 
left hand rests on the lap. In the Pūrvakaranāgama this being is declared 
to be the half-bovine son of the Devi. 3 The right leg of this figure is 
hanging down, while the left one is made to rest upon the seat. The 
image is decked with ornaments and a kirita adorns its head. 


3. lbid., p. 394. 
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To the left of the Devi is a female figure, whom the Amsumadbhe- 
dagama calls Agnimātā. 4 She is seated with her left leg hanging down 
and the left hand of the Devi rests on her lap. In her right hand she 
holds a nildtpala flower and the left hand is made to rest on the seat. 
She is adorned with ornaments and wears a karaņda makuta on her head. 
Two female attendants are also found in the background, one on each side 
of the Dēvi. 


The image seems to belong to an earlier period, i.e. 8th century A.D. 
The early date is suggested by the style of carving, the treatment of 
Jyeshtha's lower garments with thick edges and also the head ornament 
with a thick lower edge resembling the head dress of the seated 


Gajalakshmi figure in the sculptured panel of the Adivaraha cave at 
Mamallapuram. 


Chola Sculptures : 


The sculptures of the Vanmikanatha shrine constitute the next 
phase. Unfortunately the images of Daksinamirti, Lingodbhava and 
Brahma, housed in the niches of its walls, are thickly coated with stucco 
and glaringly painted. Hence the original features of the images cannot 
be ascertained. In the basement of the shrine, above and below the 
rectangular moulding, which is found over the kumuda, small panels, each 
measuring 8 inches to 5 inches, are relieved with sculptures. They 
resemble the panels found on the basements of the Nāgēsvarasvāmi 
temple at Kumbakonam and Naltunai Isvara temple at Puñjai, in their 
narrative function.5 The upper strip has forty panels and the lower one 
nineteen. But most of them are completely worn out and obscured 
further by a thick coating of chunam wash. Among the better preserved 
sculptures are those depicting Durga (Fig. 34), Vatapatrasayi (Fig. 35), 
Laksmi seated on the lotus with an elephant on each side, Gajasamhara- 
mūrti and Mahisāsuramardani. The Durga is represented with eight 


4. Ibid. 


5. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Cholas, Figs. 92-4; 95-9. For a detailed 
description of the panels in the Nagesvarasvami Temple, see 


T. V. Mahalingam, " The Nagesvarasvami Temple," JIH., XLV, 
pp. 62-73. 
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hands (Fig. 34), and the panel closely resembles a large panel found in the 
Varaha cave at Mamallapuram, with a devotee kneeling on her right side 
and offering his head as bali. The image of Vatapatrasayi (Fig. 35) is 
also well depicted with the legs of the divine child well-stretehed and his 
left hand brought near his face: the characteristic coiffure of Krsna is 
also slightly visible. The leaf is represented with an oval outline. 


Two other panels, though the figures in them are clearly visible, 
are difficult to identify. In one of them (Fig. 36) four figures are found, 
of which the one sculptured second from left, is found raising his right 
hand upwards, while his face is turned toward two female figures on the 
right and his right leg placed on a pedestal. Another short male figure 
is also found in the panel on the left side. The other unidentifiable scene 
(Fig. 37) presents a seated pair, the male figure found caressing the female. 
The latter is found in a very elegant posture and has a beautiful coiffure. 
Another figure, apparently an attendant, stands to the right of the pair, 
in a respectful attitude. The import of these scenes is not known. The 
panels representing Gajasamhāramūrti, Gajalaksmi and Mahisasura- 
mardani are identifiable only through the outlines, as they are badly 
worn out. 


Though the composition of the scenes, especially in the Durga panel 
(Fig. 34) is balanced they do not possess either the depth of similar 
sculptures found at Kumbakūņam, or the movement expressed by those 
at Punjai. 


The Acalesvara shrine preserves beautiful ‘images in its niches, 
both icons and portraits. The west facing shrine, which was converted 
into stone structure during the latter half of the tenth century, naturally 
possesses the most refined products of the Cola sculptor, who was at his 
best during that period. The north wall of the shrine presents in its 
niches the images of Ardhanarisvara, Durga, Kankalamurti and Brahma, 
besides two portraits found flanking the icon mentioned last. On the east 
wall, the image of Lingodbhava and two portrait sculptures are housed in 
the niches. On the southern side, sculptures of Agastya and Gaņēša adorn 
the wall; two Nataraja images which were also housed in the niches of 
this wall, were completely mutilated, only their spreading locks of hair and 
the right foot are found. The present Daksinamirti image which is kept 
in worship in a small shrine, which abuts the niche appropriate to him, 
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is not the origina] one. Only one portrait is found on the south wall, in a 
niche to the proper left of the Daksiņāmūrti shrine and the corresponding 
one on the right side is empty. 


The image of Ardhan@risvara represents a supreme iconographic 
concept suggestive of deep cosmic import and calls for the versatility in an 
artist who is compelled to exhibit his knowledge of the human torso, with 
its diametrically opposed variations (Fig. 88). The combined form 
represents the unity of Siva and Sakti. The right male half stands 
resting the lower hand on the head of the rsabha behind and carries the 
axe in the upper hand. The characteristic jatamakuta and other 
ornaments and the dress reaching down only to the middle of the thigh 
decorate the right half. Unfortunately the right leg is mutilated and 
found missing from about the knee. The female half has only one hand, 
which gracefully holds up a flower and the pleasing flexion at the left hip 
accentuates the beauty of the tribhanga pose, a notable feature in all such 
sculptures. The female half wears a kirita, svarnavaikaksaka, elaborate 
girdle and a dress reaching down to the ankle. 


The difference between the male and female contours has been 
effortlessly but successfully brought out. Though the male side is also 
depicted in graceful lines, the shoulders, arms and jaws are disposed in 
such a way as to effect softness on the left and firmness on the right. The 
images of Ardhanarisvara may be represented with two, three or four 
arms. 6 A rare instance of an eight-armed Ardhanārīšvara is known from 
the late Cola temple of Airāvatēšvara at Darasuram. However, early 
images are invariably represented with three arms only. 


The Durga image (Fig. 39) found in the next niche on the eastern 
side is an eight-armed figure holding respectively the $ankha and cakra in 
the upper left and right hands, the dhanus and bana in the next pair, 
kheļaka and khadga in the next, the lower most pair in katyavalambita and 
abhaya. A parrot is perched on the left hand at the wrist, an unusual 
feature to be associated with such images. The goddess is standing in the 
pleasing tribhanga pose on the head of a mahisa, with a slight flexion at the 


a a E ro Aš 


6. T. A. Gopinatha Rao, op. cit., vol. I, Pt. IL, p. 324. 
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left hip. ‘The figure wears a high karanda makuta, makara kundalas, hāras, 
kucabandha (breast-plate), keyūras, svarnavaikaksaka and rich mekhaļas. 
The lower garment reaches down only to the middle of the thigh, while the 
elaborate loops of the katisūtra fall elegantly on either side. An umbrella 
is represented above the figure. 


With numerous attributes and minute ornamentation, the carving 
produces a pleasing rhythm, without resulting in any crowded effect. 


Next. comes Kankālamūrti, who is represented with four arms 
and found in puris naturalibus. The upper left hand holds the kankéla 
danda which rests on the left shoulder. The upper right holds what 
appears to be a damaru and the lower right touches a rearing mrga 
(deer). The lower left hand carries the kapala meant for receiving 
alms. To the left of Kankālamūrti is the figure of a dwarf (bhüia- 
gana) with folded hands and a humorous expression. 


The figure wears the characteristic jatamakuta, patra kundala 
and other ornaments including a sarpa—-yajūopavita and ‘prominent 
sarpa-mekhula. There is a slight flexion at the left hip of the figure, 
natural one due to the slow gait. 


The next image is that of Brahma, represented with four heads, 
of which three are visible, all wearing kiritas. The figute is adorned 
with usual neck ornaments, a yajāopavita and a udara bandha. The 
upper two hands hold the usual attributes, viz., the aksamālā and 
kamandalu; the lower hands are in abhaya and katyavalambita. 


The central niche on the east wall of the shrine contains the image 
of Lingodbhava. The figure emerges out of the linga of flames which 
eluded the attempts of Brahma and Visnu to discover its beginning 
and end. As Lingodbhava, Siva carries the mrga and para&u in the 
upper left and right hands respectively, while his lower left rests on 
the hip and the lower right which is broken must have been in abhaya. 
The figure stands in samabhanga and the feet are hidden below 


The usual jatāmakuļa, kundalas, hāras and other ornaments 
including a udarabandha adorn the image. The figures of a hamsa 
above aud a varaha below represent respectively Brahma and Visnu 
searching for the limits of the pillar of fire. On either gide of the 
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Lingodbhava niche are found the actual representations of Brahma 
and Visnu with their characteristic features and attributes. 


The Lingēdbhava concept which appears in sculptural form from 
the 8th century A. D. onwards, is invariably represented in the central 
niche on the back wall of the sanctum sanctorum in the Siva temples 
in the Tamil country. 


On the southern wall, the original Daksiņāmūrti image is 
missing and a small, late image of the same mūrti, which is profusely 
ornamented, now occupies a small shrine appropriate to the image. 
The shrine abuts the southern wall, hiding the niche. 


Further west of this attached shrine are found the images of 
Agastya and Gaņeša in adjoining niches. The figure of Agastya wears 
a top-knot and a yajūopavita. He holds a pitcher in his right hand 
and has a protruding belly. The image of Gane$a has an umbrella 
above, and the notable feature here is the absence of ornaments. 


Portraits : 


Five portraits are found in the niches of the Acalésvara shrine, 
and of them four are in a good state of preservation. They are 
flanking the images of Brahma on the north wall (Figs. 42 and 43) 
and Lingodbhava on the west (Figs. 44 and 45). The image which is 
found to the left of Brahma, has a youthful appearance (Fig. 42). It 
wears a high jatamakuta, a lower garment reaching down to the ankle 
and choice ornaments. It seems to hold a flower in the right hand, 
while the left rests on the hip. 


The other portrait (Fig. 43) that flanks Brahma on the right seems 
to have almost a boyish countenance and wears a jatamakuta which is not 
very high. It wears a yajfopavīta and a dress similar to the one worn by 
its counterpart on the left side of Brahma. A slight smile is noticeable on 
its face and it thus stands in contrast to the humbly reverential and some- 
what serious expression of the former. Its right hand rests on the hip. 
The object held in the left hand is not distinct. 


The figure found to the right of Lingodbhava (Fig. 44) is also 
youthful wearing a jewelled kirita, haras, kēyūra, yajīūpavīta, rich girdle 
and a lower garment down to the ankle. Its left hand holds a flower. 
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This portrait seems to depict a young person with a proud countenance, 
with his face held up. 


The image to the left of Lingodbhava closely resembles the former 
in dress and other details, but seems to represent a more aged person 
(Fig. 45). Again his attitude seems to be humbler. The portrait has 
broad shoulders. 


Portrait sculptures are more numerous in the early Chola period and 
are found in the early Chola temples like the Nagésvara at Kumbakónam 7 
and the Koranganatha at Srīnivāsanallūr. The Acalēšvara portraits are 
somewhat inferior to those found in the above two temples, due to the lack 
of individuality and expression and it seems that installing portraits had 
become more a practice than a method to portray individuals. There is 
some truth in the observation that individuals are merged into a type in 


these portraits. 74 


The sculptures adorning the basement of the eastern güpura of the 
third prēkāra mark the later phase of the Chola sculpture. But as 
decorative motifs of a large basement, their curves and lines are dictated 
by the necessity of producing symmetry and harmony and hence lack the 
character of individual sculptures with a definite content. Two warriors, 
one mounted on a hybrid animal with the hind legs of a horse and the 
forepart and head of a lion, and the other standing below with upraised 
sword in the right hand and a shield in the left, strike a rigid pose 
(Fig. 46). The expression found on the face of the mounted warrior is 
almost wooden. The animal which is rearing up with the face and fore- 
part flexed to the right, is also schematically represented. This motif 
seems to be a favourite one with the sculptors of the 13th-14th centuries, 
with which they decorated different parts of the gūpura. 


Almost a similar group is found on the same basement of the same 
gūpura (Fig. 47). But here the group faces left. Two warriors are found, 


7. T. V. Mahalingam, " The Nagesvarasvami Temple”, JIH, XLV, pp 45 ft. 


7a. S.R. Krishnamurthi, A study on the cultural developments in the Chola 
period, p. 36. 
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one riding on the rearing animal sud the other below it. The pilasters 
flanking the sculpture are carried by vyalas, with stylised manes and 
terrific countenances. The vyāla of the corner pilaster is seen fully with 
an upturned curled tail. l 


A similar motif is found placed in a plain niche in the same 
basement (Fig. 48). But in the place of the lion’s head is found a 
human head with a big moustache, wearing a karanda makuta and 
kundalas. The manes of a lion are shown below the neck and the 
upturned and curled tail is seen behind. Only one warrior is shown 
here as standing under this man-lion motif. 


In another sculpture found on the basement of the east gēpura, 
Durga fighting Mahisāsura, is depicted through an unusual composition 
(Fig. 49). She is shown in a rare form, riding on à rampant lion, 
which is quite out of proportion by its huge size in comparison with 
the figure of the goddess herself. The figure of the goddess is endowed 
with eight hands carrying different weapons. While the form of the 
goddess partakes the slenderness of the early Chola sculptures, the 
treatment of the dress and ornaments confirms the later phase to 
which the sculpture belongs. The figure of Mahisāsura below the 
rampant lion is the usual hybrid form. combining the face of a mahisa 
and the body of a human being carrying the gadā in his right hand 
and aiming to strike at the advancing divine fighter. 


On the basement of the eastern gēpura of the third prākāra, 
some pilasters are found with danseuses placed on their ‘capitals. 
These figures are remarkable for their grace and suppleness of form. 
They are detachable round images. One of them (Fig. 51) stands in the 
valiiam 8 pose but the mudrās of the hands are lost as both hands are 
broken. The danseuse wears an elaborate coiffure with the hair in front 
falling in ringlets above the forehead. Not covered by any clothing on 
the upper part, she wears a lower garment which reaches down to the 
ankle and is shown with parallel ridge like carving on the legs and folds 
between the legs. The lower garment is held by a rich girdle and the 


8. B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu, Tandava Laksanam, p. 131-18. 
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loops of the dress. fall elegantly on either side. Tho frieze of the grotesque 
bhuta ganas running round the entire base of the structure affords a 
striking background in contrast with the graceful figure of the danseuse. 


A more intricate karana called the lalata lilaka? is depicted in 
another seulpture of a danseuse similar to the one above (Fig. 52). The 
figure wears an, elaborate coiffure and rich ornaments but the lower 
garment covers only down, to the thighs, the edges of the cloth being 
visible above the knees. 


Another figure of a danseuse is represented in the karana called 
ghurnitam.10 (Fig. 50) In all respects this figure resembles the one found 
in the valitam pose. 


In the expression of sheer physical ēnergy and a thorough discipline 
which forms its basis, the sculpture is a masterpiece. For suppleness of 
form that is expressed in slender but sturdy frames, and grace of move- 
ment, these figures are excellent specimens and there may be only a few 
sculptures of the same period from any place in the Tamil country to 
parallel them. 


The entry way pilasters of the western g3pura of the third prakara, 
are relieved with panels of sculptures (Fig. 53). Sculptural puns are found 
in some of these small panels. ‘One of them (Fig. 54) combines three 
figures the central one that of a dancer, the right one that of a mrdanga 
player and the one found on the left probably of another musician. All 
the three are on four legs, the two central legs forming the pair belonging 
to the female dancer in catura pose. The other two figures appear to turn 
away from the centre as ‘the two legs of the dancer determine the postures 
of the other two figures also. The dancing figure is adorned by an 
elaborate coiffure and ornaments while the two musicians wear huge top- 
knots. The side of the small square panel into which all the three are 
grouped measures approximately 1 foot. 


Another interesting sculptural pun is a female figure with two pairs 
of legs, a single head and torso, and a single pair of arms (Fig. 56). The 








9. Ibid., p. 129-5. 
10. Ibid., p. 132-19. 
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figure faces front and the two pairs of legs are turned side-ways, one leg 
in each pair resting on one knee, the other being lifted up. An elaborate 
halo is found behind the head. Below this figure, another panel is found 
to depict a dancer, striking a pose in Bharatanatya. 


Another panel contains a sculptural pun, in which a complex 
dancing figure with two forms, one male and the other a female ona 
single pair of legs, execute an intricate movement, that of the female being 
particularly interesting as the whole body appears to curve towards the 
proper left like an arch. (Fig. 55). These panels are nsually shallow with 
the figure groups executed in low relief. Above this panel is the figure of 

iva as Gajasamhāramūrti with eight arms carrying various weapons ; and 
the figure of an elephant is found below, against which the left leg of the 
god is lifted. The samhāra aspects of Siva are invariably shown in tandava 
poses and in this instance the divine dancer takes his place along with 
other dancing sculptures on the pilaster of the entry way of the western 
gopura. 


Sculptural puns like the above are often met with in the small 
square or rectangular panels of the late Chola temple at Dārāšuram. 
There the panels are found on the base of the cloistered verandah running 
round the main temple-complex in the inner courtyard. It is significant 
that such puns invariably depict different dancing postures probably as 
combinations of different movements executed during a dance per- 
formance. 


Bronzes : 


The Tiruvārūr temple sadly lacks a good collection of ancient 
bronzes. Of the numerous bronzes kept in the cloistered verandah of the 
first prakara, including the images of the sixty-three nayanars, all are 


assignable to a period later than the 14th century, with a single 
exception. 


The main deity inside the Tyāgarāja shrine, as already observed, is 
a Somaskanda figure, of whieh only the faces of the god and goddess are 
seen. But what is seen is sufficient to determine the early date of the 


figures, which radiate remarkable spiritual energy through the divine smile 
effectively frozen in their faces (Fig. 1). 
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By the side of the Candikésvara shrine a bronze Candikésvara is 
preserved in a separate shrine. Its hands folded in añjali posture and 
devoid of ornaments, the image is a study in humility. It wears a 
cylindrical makuta. The bronze may assigned to the early Chola period. 


An image of Bhiksātana (Fig. 57), kept in the cloistered verandah 
of the first prakara, west of the Vanmīkanātha shrine is interesting. The 
facial features, the treatment of the torso and the abdomen, points to a 
late period. Yet, the figure is not wanting in grace and elegance as the 
tribhanga pose of the divine “beggar” who, unfettered by any clothing, 
proceeds to the Dārukāvana to beg in atonement for the sin of having cut 
off one of the heads of Brahma. 


There is hardly any trace of humility in the upward tilt of the head 
and the gait of the figure. The iconographic features are in conformity 
with the textual prescriptions and the snake which entwines the right 
thigh of Siva adds a decorative element. The figure itself has the usual 
ornament with the exception of the kaķisūtra (its absence here is due to 
the lack of any clothing). An additional ornament just below the right 
knee is a notable feature. The upper right hand carries the damaru and 
the lower left the begging bowl. The figure of a dwarf which usually 
accompanies the god is not found here. 


Paintings : 

The paintings in the temple seem to be confined to the ceiling of 
the Dévasriyan mandapa or perhaps only there the paintings have sur- 
vived. On the ceiling of this mandapa the exploits of the mythical Chola 
king Mucukunda are depicted in painted scenes, each scene duly labelled in 
painted scripts. 


Beginning from the western end of the mandapa, the scenes seriatim 
represent Tyāgarāja on the chest of the reclining Visnu, Indra in his court, 
Indra fighting the Asuras, Visnu giving the image of Tyagaraja to Indra, 
Mucukunda fighting the Asuras, the victorious Mucukunda taken to the 
palace of Indra on the white elephant (Fig. 58), Tyagaraja appearing in 
Mucukunda’s dream, Mucukunda pointing out the original image of 
Tyāgarāja among six identical images and the installation of Tyagaraja at 
Tiruvarür by Mucukunda. 
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The figure of Mucukunda is represented with the face of a monkey 
riding on an elephant, the howdah of which is shown like a mandapa with 
a canopy above. The mandapa is disproportionately large in size and two 
attendants standing on either side, one of them waving a camara are seen 
in it. 


The paintings belong to the late phase of Vijayanagar art. They 
are all executed in horizontal friezes like all Vijayanagar paintings,. else- 
where such as Lepāksi, Hampi, Tirupparuttikkunramll and Tirumalai. 
In fact the figure of Mucukunda found in the Lepaksi paintings closely 
resembles the figure of Mucukunda found in the Tiruvārūr paintings. 12 


The figures are schematically arranged and conventionally treated. 
The third dimension is entirely absent in these figures, the burden of 
expressing volume and mass falling on the line alone. The features are 
exaggerated and the forms are stereotyped. Yet, minute attention to 
details like ornaments and weapons is an appreciable factor here. How- 
ever, aS a means of instructing the devotees in the stories and legends 
relating to the temple, these paintings have immeasurable value and during 
the 14th-17th centuries, this method was adopted in the numerous 
temples of the South in order to preserve the stories regarding the temples 
and also to decorate the temple precints with puranic.and epic themes in 
painting. 


In the gēpura of the first prakára, right of entrance on the-vestibule 
wall there is a pointed portrait of Sarfoji, the Mahrātta ruler of Tanjavur. 
It is found in a remarkable state of preservation. In every detail the 


carefully executed portrait resembles the one «now preserved at. the 
Tanjavir palace. 


In the history of paintings in South India, Tiruvārūr has a definite 
place, though the paintings in the temple have not received the attention 
they deserve. Both with regard to their subject matter and method of 
treatment they represent the last phase of Vijayanagar paintings. 


ll. "n N. Ramachandran, Tiruparuttikkunram and its Temples, pls. 
& VII. 


12. C. Sivaramamurti, "Viayanagara Paintings from the Temple at 


Lepakshi", Vijayanagara Sex centenary Commemoration Volume, 
p. 85. 
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